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CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
1819—1946 


In the Heart of the Bluegrass 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 

colleges of the Liberal Arts and 

for men and for women on sepa 

ses. A co-ordinate plan of edu 
Christian influences I 

» and view book, address: 

IAMES H. HEWLETT. 


tox 401-S 





BELHAVEN COLLEGE 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Where young women live and work and play in an 
atmosphere of Christian influence and culture. 
\ttractive campus buildings. Unique plan of intensive study. 
The only four-year Presbyterian College for women 
in the Southwest. 


For catalogue write: 


G. T. GILLESPIE, President 


“Education has always yielded 
her t fruit when associated 


10n 


IX] l 


\Voodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 
JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 








STILLMAN INSTITUTE 


FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Consider a Christian College as Your First Choice 
Junior College (two years) 
Ministerial Training (three years) 


Reasonable rates and opportunity for self-help for 
both boys and girls. Provision will be made for 
G. I. boys. A strong faculty. 


For information write: 


A. L. JACKSON, President 





1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 


Sherman, Texas 


1946 


A coeducational Liberal Arts College dedicated to the 
service of the Church through Christian Education. 


Liberal Arts—Fine Arts 
Business Administration—Physical Education 
leading to the degrees of A. B. and B. S. 


Enter February, June, September. 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 


Presbyterian Coeducational 


KING COLLEGE 
Offers $1000 Scholarship 


Four-year competitive scholarship open to High School 
Seniors on hasis of Scholarship, Christian Character, and 
Leadership. Second award $400. Applications must be re- 
ceived before February 1. For information write The 


Registrar, Box S, King College, Bristol, Tenn. 








DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men and women 
Offering A. B. and B. S. degrees. 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 


Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


INDIVIDUALIZED 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


The Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


100 West Twenty-seventh Street 
Austin, Texas 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Accredited Junior College 


and transfer 


W rite yr catalogu 
FRANCES STRIBLIN( 


f eS 


:, President 











I HE Presbyterian Church has always stood 


for high standards of education. These colleges 
offer educational opportunities under Christian 
influence to young people. Each college gladly 
responds to inquiries from parents, young people, 
and others. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Men 


Fulton, Missouri 


Nearly a century of proved ability to meet 
current needs and retain the values of a lib- 
eral education that is Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 


FRANC L. McCLUER, President 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





December 15-22 
Ministerial Relief Week 


December 22 
Life Dedication Day 


December 29 
Student Night 


January 1-February 2 
Foreign Mission Study Season 


January 26-February 2 
Week of Prayer and Self-Denial 
for Foreign Missions 


February g 
Race Relations Sunday 





Ministerial Relief 

Material for programs in the interest of the annual Joy Gift 
offering may be obtained from the Executive Committee of Chris- 
tian Education, 410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Life Dedication Day 


This is a day for men, women, and young people to pause and 
consider life’s purposes, and to seek anew God’s guidance, as all 
of life is dedicated anew to Him and to His service. For special 
program material, write to the Executive Committee of Christian 
Education (address given above). 


Student Night 


Students at home from schools and colleges will appreciate the 
opportunity this night affords them to present to the congregation 
a pattern of the Church’s work with students on the college cam- 
pus. Helps may be obtained from the Rev. Harry Goodykoontz, 
Director of Student Work, 309 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ken- 
tucky. 


Foreign Mission Study Season 


The entire period from January 1 to February 2 should be a 
time of study when the Church in all its departments will seek to 
inform itself about the missionary work of our Church. Materials 
and ‘suggestions for this season of study are available from the 
Educational Department, Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Box 330, Nashville 1, ‘Tennessee. 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial 
for Foreign Missions 


A special packet of materials will be available to all ministers 
for this special week. Write to the Educational Department, Exec- 
utive Committee of Foreign Missions, Box 330, Nashville 1, ‘Ten- 
nessee. 


Race Relations Sunday 


This day is placed in our Church Calendar of Special Seasons 
and Days for observance in local churches. No special program 
material is available from the agencies of our Assembly. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from the new Committee on Christian 
Social Relations, of which the Rev. J. H. Marion, 3809 Seminary 
Avenue, Richmond 22, Virginia, is director. 
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You Will Wish 
to Read 


—“Star Over Fujiyama.” It is a 
story of Christmas behind barbed 
wire. 


—Twenty-five for One Hun- 
dred!” It brings timely informa- 
tion from an interesting country. 


—“God’s Requirement of Man,” 
the first in a series of four ar- 
ticles for personal workers. 


—‘“Christian Youth Choosing 
Life Careers” by Dr. Gwynn. 
Every young person should read 
at. 


—“‘Our December.” This is the 
supplementary article for the 
December circle program. 


—‘‘Adults Make or Break a Com- 
munity” by Dr. Long. It brings 
adults face to face with their 
responsibilities. 


—‘Group Pastorates.” A careful 
study of an important subject 
is presented. 


—‘If a Church Die, Shall It 
Live Again?” It will breathe new 
hope into disheartened churches. 


—‘The Outreach of 


a Great 
Church.” This story of a fine 
work is interestingly told. 


—"Dr. Motte Martin Passes.” A 
great missionary and a great 
man of God has gone on. 
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Star Over Fujtyama 


By FRANK H. WARDLAW* 


IRST LIEUTENANT Roderick MacLaurin, 
United States Army, gazed between strands of 
barbed wire at the serene beauty of the Jap- 
anese countryside and thought that snow was the 
common denominator which made all landscapes 
seem much the same. Were it not for two pagoda 
roofs to his right and the majesty of Mount Fuji 
far away on the horizon, these gently rolling hills 
might be those of his own Piedmont South Carolina. 
As a matter of fact, Japan did resemble Carolina 

a great deal more than MacLaurin resembled an 
officer in the world’s best-dressed army. His tunic 
hung in rags from his shoulders and no signs of his 
rank were apparent. His beard was heavy and un- 
kempt. His face and big-boned, six-foot frame were 


——. 


*Columbia, South Carolina. 
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gaunt with the gauntness of-a lifelong hearty cater 
who for many months had subsisted on a couple of 
bowls of rice and two or three fish heads a day. 

Lieutenant MacLaurin stood alone in the corner 
of the prison compound and drew his tunic closer 
about his shoulders. His breath turned to mist in 
the crisp air. On the other side of the stout fence 
which formed the innermost inclosure was a deep 
ditch, the opposite bank of which was surmounted 
by another and more formidable fence. Trained 
down the ditch in both directions were the menacing 
nozzles of machine guns. A sentry with a light rifle 
on his shoulder trudged ceaselessly up and down at 
the top of the far bank. 

Soon the quick Japanese night would fall and 
Lieutenant MacLaurin would rejoin his fellow 
prisoners in the long blockhouse in the center of 
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the compound. But it was not much warmer inside 
than out, and he preferred .to be alone with his 
thoughts. 

Those thoughts were bitter enough, for it was 
Christmas Eve and the only thing connected with 
Christ which seemed to MacLaurin to retain .any 
significance was the cry from the cross, “My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” That made sense 
enough, but Christmas didn’t—not in 1944. 


‘ 


Lieutenant MacLaurin’s thoughts drifted over the 
intervening years to his boyhood and to Christmas 
Eve. Most Christmases there was no snow, but some- 
times there was, covering the red hills with its silver 
magic and adding extra zest to the season. 

Christmas Eve in the MacLaurin home was the 
climax of weeks of excitement. For many days 
packages had arrived from members of the numer- 


ous MacLaurin family connection. Each package: 


contained gifts for every member of the family— 
father, mother, and five children—and for the sev- 
eral unattached relatives who almost always 
managed to spend Christmas under their hospitable 
roof. 

As each package arrived, Palmer MacLaurin, 
Roderick’s father (who pronounced his given name 
to rhyme with hammer), gravely removed the outer 
wrappings and, with great ceremony, hung each 
gift from the picture railing at the top of the high- 
ceilinged dining room. The children spent hours 
trying to figure out the contents of the intriguing 
bundles. 

In the living room was the biggest cedar which 
Palmer MacLaurin could get through the spacious 
doorway. It filled one corner of the large room and 
brushed the lofty ceiling with its star-surmounted 
top. Palmer always cut up the Christmas trees into 
fence posts when they were taken out on New 
Year’s Day. , 

Christmas Eve at home. The laying of the cere- 
monial fire in the great fireplace. The hanging of 
the stockings from the mantel. The last-minute 
wrapping of presents for the family and the ever- 
growing pile beneath the tree. Mysterious glimpses 
of packages shoved into the backs of closets and 
bureaus. And finally, before the children were sent 
off to bed, the gathering of the family around the 
organ in the parlor for carols. 


Lieutenant MacLaurin stamped on the frozen 
ground of the compound to warm his poorly pro- 
tected feet. He could hear again his mother’s sweet 
soprano, his father’s sturdy bass, the fresh, young 
voices of his sisters and brothers—the sweet strains 
of “Silent Night.” 
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“Silent night, holy night, 
All is calm, all is bright .. .” 


How many, many centuries ago had he last heard 
that song! A song from another world, a world that 
lay buried among the foxholes of Rataan. What had 
Christmas to do with him? Was there any possible 
connection between the Christmas story of love and 
peace and the Japanese? 

Lieutenant MacLaurin laughed aloud—an ugly 
laugh. 

“How I hate them!” 

Swiftly he relived the events of the year—the 
nightmare of Bataan and Corregidor—men he knew 
and loved, brave men, dying horrible deaths—the 
feeling, illogical though it may have been, of being 
deserted by one’s own people which came to every 
American on Bataan—the final humiliation of sur- 
render and the gloating triumph with which their 
captors brought him with a token shipload of 
Americans to Japan, parading them for countless 
thousands of other Japanese to look at, always 
grinning, always grinning. 

The prison camp was the worst of all. The pris- 
oners were forced to undergo constant humiliation, 
were goaded almost beyond endurance. Grinning 
Japanese officers read communiques telling of end- 
less victories over the United States. Never for one 
minute were the prisoners permitted to forget the 

ignominious fact of their defeat. Maybe the folks 
back home thought of them as heroes. Heroes! He 
laughed again. They were simply miserable human 
beings whose pride would not permit them to let go. 

Many of MacLaurin’s comrades died in the 
prison camp. They were so weakened by -the 
enervating struggle in the Philippines and by the 
meager prison diet that they fell easy prey to dis- 
ease. Yes, they died, and their captors carried them 
out behind the blockhouse and dumped them into 
a shallow trench, covering them with Japanese dirt. 

“How I hate them!”- MacLaurin thought again. 

Christmas Eve, Christ and the Japanese! What a 
joke! 

Twilight had begun to fall. Soon stars would ap- 
pear. The snow-covered countryside was magical 
with the final light of day. 

Again the strains of “Silent Night” rang through 
Roderick MacLaurin’s mind. Almost unconsciously, 
he began to sing... 





“Silent night, holy night, 
All is calm, all is bright, 

"Round yon Virgin Mother and Child! 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 

Sleep in heavenly peace.” 
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There was the sound of a movement behind him 
and he whirled around abruptly, stared directly into 
the face of a Japanese guard. This Jap was not 
orinning. 

MacLaurin remembered the night when a friend 
had remained in the compound after dark and had 
been beaten severely before he was tossed into the 
blockhouse. The Japs were tough on prisoners who 
broke rules. He squared his shoulders. 

“All right. Let’s get it over with,” he muttered. 

The Jap remained completely still, looking into 
MacLaurin’s eyes intently. Not a trace of emotion 
showed in his dark face. When he finally spoke, it 
was in English. 

“It iss beautiful song, that ‘Silent Night,”” he 
aid. “I have not heard it so long.” 

MacLaurin tried to speak, could not. The Jap 
continued. 

“You think it strange I know song?” he asked. 
“For many years I go to Presbyterian Mission School 
in Kobe. My father and mother die in earthquake 
when I very small. That good Doctor Andrew 
Moore from America take me in mission. I stay 
with him until my army service begin.” 

“Why, I know Doctor Andrew Moore,” Mac- 
Laurin exclaimed. “He stayed in our home for a 
week once while he was conducting a meeting of 
our church while he was on furlough.” 

Great excitement seized the Jap soldier. 

“You friend of Doctor Moore? You Presbyterian 
too?” he asked. 

MacLaurin nodded. 

The Jap grasped his hand, pressed it hard. His 
lace saddened. 

“Tomorrow Christmas,” he said. “I love Christ- 
mas so much when I in mission school. But now no 
Christmas. No Jesus either. We enemies, you and I. 
Ido not dare let anyone know I am Christian—I 
guess I not Christian any more,” he added sadly. 

“Yes, you are,” MacLaurin said thickly. “That’s 
something that doesn’t ever change.” 

“You think that?” the Jap asked eagerly. “Yes, it 
isso. 1 know it in my heart. I must kill our enemigs. 
Imust die for Japan. But I cannot hate you. You 
ae friend of the good Doctor Moore. I am good 
soldier and I am loyal Japanese. Doctor Moore told 
me always Americans friends of Japanese. Now I 
learn that Americans wish to destroy Japanese. I 
must fight Americans. I do not understand.” 

“Nobody understands,” MacLaurin said bitterly. 
And then, suddenly and inexplicably, he found 
himself wishing with all his heart that he could 
convince this Japanese of the inevitable rightness 
of God’s plan for mankind, all mankind. Suddenly 
it became far more important to bolster the waver- 
ing faith of this despised enemy than it would 
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been an hour before to have killed him. 

Roderick MacLaurin was not an eloquent man. 
The Scotsmen who settled the Carolina hill country 
were a quiet, undemonstrative breed. But in this 
moment of his need, words came to him, words he 
had heard from the pulpit of old Bethel Church 
many times, the long-forgotten, simple truths so 
real to him in his childhood, the eternal truth of 
the message of Christmas. 

He listened 


have 


with curious detachment to the 
sound of his own voice, earnestly pleading. And 
as he talked he realized that he wished to convince 
himself even more than this Japanese soldier. Fon 
the first time he began to sce what he had fought 
for, what his comrades had died for. At last he 
knew the meaning of Bataan and Corregidor, of that 
shallow trench behind the blockhouse. He knew 
that the Christmas message of peace and good will 
and the dignity of man—man made in the image 
of God—was the foundation upon which the world 
must be rebuilt. He knew that in the light which 
streamed from above upon the frightened shepherds 
of Judea was the only power which could bridge the 
gap between him and this hated Japanese soldier, 
who killed though he did not understand and in 
whose heart still echoed the strains of “Silent 
Night.” 

All this he told the little Jap, and more. When 
he had finished there was a long silence, broken 
finally by the Japanese. 

“Every Christmas the good Doctor Moore read 
to us the Christmas story,” he almost whispered. 
“Could you tell it to me now?” 

Again Roderick MacLaurin was in his father’s 
home in South Carolina. The family were gathered 
in the living room before the crackling oak fire. 
In a few minutes there would be laughter and 
gaiety as the presents under the huge cedar were 
distributed. But now everyone was silent, even the 
littlest child was quite still, as Palmer MacLaurin’s 
resonant voice retold the matchless story from Luke. 

Slowly, almost brokenly, Lieutenant Roderick 
MacLaurin repeated those words now. 

“And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their 
flock by night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them: and they were sore afraid. 
And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger. And suddenly there was with 


(Continued on page 504) 








The World, the Gospel, and You 


The Third 


Quadrennial 


Presbyterian Youth Convention on World Missions 
Nashville, Tennessee, December 27-30, 1946 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


“The World, the Gospel, and You!” 

This theme for the Third Quadrennial Presby- 
terian Youth Convention on World Missions did not 
just come to mind quickly when the convention 
met to select a theme, but it worked itself out. 
Someone brought out that the world viewpoint— 
the one family idea—must not be lost in the con- 
vention planning. Another said, “Yes the ecumen- 
ical church.” As soon as one said ‘‘church,” another 
said “gospel.’” Another voice was heard, “my part.” 

It simply was a moment of real thinking—think- 
ing aloud, in fact—but out of it all came the conven- 
tion theme: ““The World, the Gospel, and You!” 
And that is exactly what this third quadrennial con- 
vention for youth of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States is planned to accomplish—to cause 
the young people to do some real thinking about 
themselves, about the gospel of Christ, and about 
the need for its spread in the far places of the world. 

Nashville, Tennessee, December 27-30, will bring 
the more than 2,000 young people—17 to 25 years 
of age—of the Church sufficient food for thought 
that the entire Church will feel the reaction for 
many years to come. A challenging program has 
been planned. For months commissions have been 
at work on subjects of vital importance, reports from 
which are even now in the hands of the young peo- 
ple of the Church, and are being studied, so that 
discussion periods at the convention may well be 
occasions for great inspiration, moving decisions; 
yes, even decisions for full-time 
Church. Certainly the commission reports will show 
great need for workers. The commission topics and 
leaders are as follows: ““Our Modern World,” Dr. 
Harry Moffett, pastor of the University Presbyterian 
Church, Austin, Texas; ‘The Sweep of Modern 


Missions,” Dr. Ansley C. Moore, pastor of Govern- 


ment Street Presbyterian Church, Mobile, Alabama; 


*Presbyterian News Service. 
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service .in the 


Dr. John A. Red- 
head, Jr., pastor of 
the First Presby- 
terian Church, 
Greensboro, North 
Carolina, who will 
give the opening ad- 
dress of the Con- 
vention. 


“Building a Christian America,” Dr. Warner L. 
Hall, pastor of Second Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, and “My Responsibility,” 
Rev. Watson Street, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fulton, Missouri. 

The convention program will consist of worship, 
addresses, reports of the four special commissions, 
forums, and discussions in small groups. The con- 
vention committee finds that the Municipal War 
Memorial Auditorium in Nashville can accommo- 
date 2,000 young people, 200 adults, and fifty to 
sixty speakers, discussion group leaders, and others, 
in addition to the young people of Nashville and 
immediate vicinity who will attend. This probably 
means that the attendance will exceed that of the 
quadrennial convention held in December of 1941, 
in Memphis. Delegates will come on an assigned 
quota basis. For information, write to your synod 
chairman for the convention or your regional direc 
tor. 

Postponed from 1945, due to war and transporte 
tion, the convention is taking place five years after 
Pearl Harbor. It will be remembered that the 194! 
youth session came less than a month after the dis 
astrous attack on Pearl Harbor. Many of the young 
people who attended that convention felt the brunt 
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of World War I; they knew it would vitally affect 
their lives even while they were attending the con- 
yention whose theme was “Christ, the Church, and 
the World.” The fighting has stopped now, but the 
war has not as yet been officially declared at an end; 
peace has not settled down upon the earth in any- 
thing like permanent form. The aftermath of the 
war has set in, and young people are facing new con- 
ditions in a new age—the Atomic Age—and are 
striving to be realistic about the world, the gospel 
of Christ, and their own individual place in it all. 
In the Southern Presbyterian Church there is pres- 
ent today, among the young people, an urgency to 
“do something” to make the world a better, finer 
world; to make Christianity real in not only their 
own lives, but in the world. So, if the young people 
of the Church are challenged at the convention in 
Nashville, the Church may well expect many of the 
2,500 who will be there, to want to go to Foreign 
Mission fields, to dedicate their lives as ministers 
of the gospel, to volunteer as home missionaries, to 
want to be directors of religious education or church 
secretaries—to give their lives in dedicated service 
to Christ and His Church. 

The convention will open at 7:30 o’clock Friday 
night, December 27. Registration and room assign- 
ment will begin at 10 o’clock that morning and con- 
tinue through 6 o’cloek that afternoon. Delegations 
are urged to arrive early so that all of the registra- 
tion may be completed before the convention opens. 
Fach delegate is expected to pay for his own trans- 
portation, all meals, including breakfast, and a reg- 
istration fee of $3. The Nashville entertainment 
committee will provide housing for youth delegates, 
but adults will be expected to pay a reasonable room 
rate. 

Miss Rachael Wylie, assistant dean at the Assem- 
bly’s Training School, Richmond, is directing the 
planning of the worship periods of the convention, 
which will be led by young people. James R. Syd- 
nor, professor of music at the Training School, will. 
direct the convention music and will assist in the 
worship services. 

Convention speakers will include the following: 
Dr. John A, Redhead, Jr., pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Greensboro, N. C., who will give the 
opening address on ‘“The Kingdom of God Is at 
Hand”; Dr. Walter Judd, congressman from Minne- 
‘ota and former medical missionary to China, who 


|, Dr. Walter Judd, congressman from Minnesota and former 
medical missionary to China. 2. Miss Ruth Seabury, of the 
Congregational Christian Church's Foreign Mission Board. 
3, Dr. John A. Mackay, President of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 4. Dr. Oscar Blackwelder, pastor of the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation, Washington, D. €. 
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will speak on the subject “Missions and World 
Security”; Dr. Claude H. Pritchard, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions, Atlanta, Georgia, whose subject will be “The 
Next Generation and the South”; and Dr. C. Darby 
Fulton, Executive Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions, who will speak on 
“Youth’s Part in Rebuilding the World.” Dr. John 
A. Mackay, President of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, will preach Sunday morning on “Our Presby- 
terian Heritage.” Dr. Oscar Blackwelder, pastor of 
the Lutheran Church of the Reformation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will give the Sunday evening sermon on 
“Christianizing Our American Culture.” Miss Ruth 
Seabury, of the Congregational Christian Church's 
Foreign Mission Board, Boston, will give the closing 
address on “The Demands of the Hour.” 

A group of speakers, under the direction of Dr. 
H. Kerr Taylor, Educational Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Foreign Missions, will present the 
work of the Foreign Mission fields. Dr. Samuel B. 
Lapsley, Educational Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of Home Missions, will direct another 
panel of speakers who will present challenging facts 


and needs of the Home Mission fields in our South. 
land. 

What more can be said? The convention commit. 
tee has held before the minds and the very eyes o 
the young people of the Church such salient facts as 
these: “Christ unknown to two-thirds of the world’s 
people.” “One-half of the people in the world 
today can neither read nor write.” “Wars threaten 
civilization.” “What can YOU do?” Surely, then, the 
youth themselves are aware that this convention will 
concern itself with the task of helping them think 
through the spiritual needs of the present times 
and the best ways in which young people can give 
themselves unselfishly to extend God’s Kingdom, 

This much more can be said without hesitation or 
fear of successful contradiction: The young people 
are determined to take matters in hand as no former 
generation within the ken of men has ever done 
before them, and to let Christ rule in their lives— 
in their hearts and in their minds—as they go about 
living Christian lives, and doing Christian service 
at home and abroad. 

May God bless their willingness and their achieve- 
ments in Christ’s name! 





Star Over Fujiyama 


the angel a multitude of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 


Quietly the two men stood, the American soldier 
and the Japanese. There was no sound save the 
crunching footsteps of the sentry on the far bank. 
Night had fallen and the stars were bright and 
clear, the same stars that shone on Carolina and 
on Bethlehem. 

The Jap turned and walked away. 


Morning. Christmas morning. Dirty dry rice. The 


“Lord, I’m Listening” 


citing address to follow after more than a hundred 
young people already had publicly admitted their 
intense interest—an interest which may well lead 
them to the foreign fields—in Foreign Missions. 
“Drastic changes are necessary when a young per- 
son decides to go as a foreign missionary,” Doctor 
Judd declared. “He is called upon to pull up the 
deep roots of the homeland, to go out and try to 
plant new roots which will deepen in new soil and 
environment. The transition is not easy and it re- 
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Continued from page 501 
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head of a fish. It was cold. The American prisoners 
in the compound moved around, pulled their 
ragged uniforms about them and tried as best they 
could to keep warm. 

A Japanese soldier made his way through the 
compound. Most of the prisoners gave him a wide 
berth. He walked up to one of the Americans and 
hissed something in his ear, walked rapidly away 
again. 

“What did that yellow face say to you, Rod?” one 
of the prisoners inquired. 

Lieutenant MacLaurin laughed. 

“He said, ‘Merry Christmas.’ ” 


(Continued forward from page 506) 


quires great decisions. It becomes necessary first of 
all to determine what are the enduring things in 
life. At the close of such a conference as this is the 
time to evaluate and find where you are headed.” 

As young people finished their classes and left the 
Montreat grounds there was evidence on all sides 
that values were being weighed, and the significance 
will later come to the knowledge of the whole 
Church, and result in greater evangelistic zeal for 
service.abroad. 
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\ great Foreign Mission Conference was held at Montreat this year. 


To many it seemed to surpass that of any former year. 


“Lord, I’m Listening” 


OT SO LONG AGO a worker for Christ and 

His church said, in reference to a particular 

call which was accepted, “I was not looking 
about for a change; but for some time I had been 
praying daily, “Lord, I’m listening, and waiting.’ I 
feel clearly and distinctly that this is a call.” 

No one can do much more than that in determin- 
ing God’s will; no one today has heard God’s voice 
speaking as we speak, but many have heard clearly 
and distinctly “His call.” 

During the annual Foreign Mission Conference 
at Montreat, August 8-15, there was evidence of 
God’s interest, at least, if not his actually calling 
young people to foreign fields of service. Surely He 
moved the hearts of the more than one hundred 
young people who silently signified their interest 
in doing foreign missionary work. Whether this in- 
terest, in the years to come, will eventuate on the 
foreign field, only time will reveal. But this much is 
certain: great zeal for foreign service was shown not 
only by the young people but by adults who comfort- 
ably filled Anderson Auditorium for the general ses- 
sions; who attended a study class to prepare them- 
selves to teach Foreign Mission study classes in local 
church organizations in January; who flocked to 
the “Upper Room” prayer service conducted by the 
beloved returned missionary, Dr. P. Frank Price. 
One hundred and ‘twenty-five young people at- 
tended classes daily to learn about Foreign Missions 
and the part Foreign Mission study and emphases 
have in the total young people’s program of the 
Church. 

There was a good “build-up” for the conference 
in that members of the staff of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions arrived on the Montreat 
grounds early. Then there was the class in linguis- 
tics for missionary recruits, taught by Miss Esther 
Cummings of Biblical Seminary, New York, for a 
group of twenty-five young people soon to go to 
foreign fields. This class cuts down the time re- 
quired for language study on the field from six 
months to three years, Miss Cummings said, for it 


€Dp,. : T : 
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By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


teaches the student to recognize sound and to re- 
peat understandingly the sound he “The 
tongue,” Miss Cummings said, “cannot repeat what 
the ear does not hear.” This class continued three 
wecks, coming to a close just as the Foreign Mission 
Conference opened. 

Prior to the opening of the conference, the mid- 
summer session of the Executive Committee olf 
Foreign Missions was held with Dr. W. L. Caldwell, 
Nashville, Tennessee, Chairman, presiding. This 
was followed by a conference of synods’ and presby- 
teries’ chairmen of Foreign Missions. The daily 
build-up of conference planning brought an air ol 
interest to Montreat atmosphere; everyone seemed 
to be expecting something most unusual, nor was 
this far from true as the conference proper opened 
and swung into a weck of intensified program, 
study class, discussion, meditation, prayer, and life 
dedication. “There is something here,” one person 
was heard to say. And it was not emotional entirely, 
although there were those moments when a speaker 
was able to cause the audience to swallow a lump 
that had come up in the throat, or to wipe away 
tears which sprang to eyes, but when the life- 
dedication session came and young missionary re- 
cruits received their commission to go forth, some- 
thing happened that was both unusual and _ sur- 
prising. 

The Rev. Richard T. Gillespie, Candidate Secre- 
tary, proposed as the recruits were leaving the hall 
to “drive home” the idea of their “going out to 
service,” that if others in the audience also wanted 
to go out as missionaries, they could just arise where 
they were and follow the recruits out of the hall. 
And they did! Here and there all over that vast hall, 
young people, and some not so young, arose and fol- 
lowed the recruits. And some oldsters just stood 
there and let the tears fall where they would—too 
old to go themselves, but so touched by the Spirit 


hears. 
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that they were ready to provide the necessary funds 
to help the young people answer God's call to serv- 
ice and to accept the commission of Jesus Christ. A 
high moment? It could not have been planned; it 
just came out that way, a surprise to the leaders. A 
man who at one time served on a foreign field said, 
“Why, when I saw those young people starting up, 
I wanted to follow along, too. Again, I felt His call 
to go out to reap His harvest.” 

Now, naturally, no record was made of these 
“volunteers.” They did not write their names down, 
nor were they asked to sign any pledges. It was just 
one of the rare occasions when, without much warn- 
ing and certainly no persuasion as such, young peo- 
ple expressed their true feeling about doing the 
work of the Master. 

It has been said time and again that the Foreign 
Mission enterprise is, and must be, a youth move- 
ment. And this was in the background throughout 
the conference this year. Doctor Fulton sounded the 
keynote address the first night when he spoke on 
“The New Call from the South.” Doctor Fulton, 
one of the finest speakers in the Church, had made 
a trip to the mission fields and his manner of tell- 
ing about it is unsurpassed. He brings the sounds 
he heard into the hearing ability of his listeners; he 
makes folks smell the luscious smells of the jungle; 
he makes people actually see the natives with their 
naked bodies shining like polished ebony. He speaks 
in such realistic fashion that to hear him tell of a 
journey is almost like sitting in an airplane with 
him and peering out to see what he points out; like 
pushing through the thick bramble of the jungle 
immediately back of him, and stopping short with 
him upon sighting a lonely rhinocerous. And there 
are odors in the Congo and in the Amazon River 
trails which surely will be easily recognized if others, 
having heard Doctor Fulton, travel that way some 
time. 


To many attending the conference the program 
seemed to surpass that of any former years. Two 
reasons for this were stated: First, the world view- 
point presented not only by missionaries now at 
home and by world travelers, but by men high in 
government circles who have found deep under- 
standing and appreciation of our national foreign 
policy and were able to present and to analyze in- 
ternational matters to the earnest, listening audi- 
ence. Second, there was that strong appeal to young 
people to vision world need of Christ, to face this 
need squarely with Christ, and to make vital. life 
decisions. Over all was that incessant presentation 
that Foreign Missions not only is the backbone of 
the life of the Church, but the spread of Christian- 
itv is vital to the well-being of the world of nations: 
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without Christianity there can be no real and per- 
manent peace. Peace must grow out of Christianity 
and into the lives of men and women of all nations, 
this conference seemed to say. 

Dr. H. Kerr ‘Taylor, Educational Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, planned 
the program and presided over it. To him goes much 
of the credit for the success of the conference; yet 
inspiration was found there which could not have 
been planned beforehand, lest it fall flat at a crucial 
moment. Indeed, the conference climbed to a fresh 
peak each day, nor lagged for a moment. The larger 
numbers attending had much to do with this. 

Dr. John Newton Thomas, of the faculty of 
Union Theological Seminary, was the Bible Hour 
speaker. He chose for his subject, “Basic Christian 
Beliefs.” In his opening statements Doctor Thomas 
said, “Unless we Christians can crystallize what: we 
believe about God, and Christ, and man, and the 
way back to God, we cannot live long in this world 
nor be prepared for the next world.” 

Mrs. H. D. Haberyan, Shreveport, Louisiana, a 
member of the executive committee, taught the 
Foreign Mission study class on India. Mrs. H. Kerr 
Taylor and the Reverend Mr. Gillespie taught the 
young people’s classes. Missionary hour speakers 
each morning presented views of the work of the 
Church on the various fields; more intimate field 
talks were given by missionaries at the vesper service 
each evening. A tea was held for missionaries, the 
missionary recruits gave a tea, a party was given for 
the young people’s classes and a mountain climb. 
Every minute was filled, it séemed, with a joyous 


_ experience, a lifting of souls to higher planes— 


actually a matter of building toward the climactic 
last day; this was indeed filled with that intangible 
“something.” ; 

Doctor Fulton was the main speaker the opening 
night; Dr. A. Hoyt Miller, missionary to Africa, 
spoke Friday night; Dr. Frank W. Price, who had 
returned from China on furlough only a few weeks 
ahead of the conference, spoke Monday night; the 
missionary recruits were commissioned Tuesday 
night with that memorable service. The morning 
of the closing day Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
Professor of Missions at Yale University, started the 
program of unusual strength, talking on “Christian 
Advance in an Age of Storm.” Dr. Samuel Falcao, 
professor in the Evangelical Seminary, Recife, 
Brazil, spoke at the vesper hour, and at 8 o’clock the 
closing address of the conference was given by Dr. 
Walter H. Judd, congressman from Minnesota and 
former medical missionary to China. His subject 
was “Let Us Press On.” And scarcely could be 
imagined a more timely, a more earnest, a more 


e (Continued forward on page 504) 
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Standing at the rail of the 8.8. Ma- 
rine Lynx, missionaries and families 
returning to the Orient exchange 
good-bys with their friends on the 
dock before sailing. The Lynx, 
carrying 400 missionaries to the 
Philippines and China, was twice 
delayed before finally sailing with 
the largest contingent of personnel 
in foreign missions history. The trip 
was made under auspices of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 


Religious News Service Photo. 


Honoring 


By KITTY M. FARRIOR* 


Four Hundred Missionaries 


thrill and inspiration of the meeting here in 

San Francisco which bade farewell to the four 
hundred missionaries sailing from this port to the 
Orient on the S. S. Marine Lynx of the American 
President Lines. 

The meeting was held in the War Memorial 
Opera. House on Tuesday evening, September 10, 
the same building where just a year ago at this time 
was held the organizational meeting of the United 
Nations. The building will seat thousands of peo- 
ple, and the main auditorium and all three balconies 
were full to overflowing. On the platform sat the 
four hundred missionaries. 

We are sailing on a troop ship because that is the 
only way we can all get to the Orient, and we all 


I WISH I had the ability to share with you the 


*Mrs. S. C. Farrior, missionary to China. 
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feel that the urgency of the call demands it; we are 
going as soldiers of the Cross of Christ. As we sat 
on the platform we could see this sea of faces of 
those here in this city who are back of us and who 
represent the tens of thousands from all the States 
and Canada who are backing us in prayer and sup- 
port. We felt the exaltation of it as we marched in 
singing “Lead on, O King Eternal.” The ladies wore 
corsages which the city florists had provided as their 
token of esteem. The American Bible Society had 
presented each one of us with a specially printed 
copy of the Sermon on the Mount, symbolizing the 
sowing of the good seed in all the world. 

As we sat and waited for the meeting to open I 
began to think back on the meeting held in this 
building just a year ago at this time. The nations of 
the world met together at the same place, and there 
they labored, endeavoring to the best of their 
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ability to lay out plans for peace in this world dur- 
ing the years to come. They worked day and night 
with this grand objective in view, and more and 
more as they worked they became conscious of their 
own insufficiency. And as we look around the world 
today we are conscious of the fact that the world is 
more war-minded than ever before in history and 
there are more difficult problems than ever before. 
This meeting is the answer to the cry of the nations 
just a year ago. At the United Nations meeting man 
sought to arrange and secure peace (a kind of second 
‘Tower of Babel). Now, just a year after, the Church 
of Christ responds to the challenge of the chaos 
around and man’s failure, with the program of the 
Church of God of which Christ is the living Head. 
We are going out with the message that God has a 
plan for all the world, but it must be God’s way 
and not man’s way. 

Addresses were made by Mr. Henry R. Luce, 


-MISSIONARIES DEPARTING 


To Africa: Rev. and Mrs. A. M. Shive and three children—September 27 





New Missionary to Mexico 


Miss Octavia Sizer, Lookout Mountain, Tennessee 
Born in Chattanooga, ‘Tennessee 


Education: St. Agnes School (College preparatory) . 
St. Mary’s Hospital, New York City, R. N. 


Missionaries Departing and Arriving 


Editor-in-Chief of Time, Life and Fortune, and py 
several others. The great climax came when the 
fine choirs of the churches sang the Hallelujah 
Chorus. As they sang this paean of victory of the 
Church and Christ, one could feel the exaltation of 
hearts that thrilled with the consciousness of Hig 
final triumph over all evil and the world. 

Victory is sure with our program. We follow a 
Leader who has never known defeat. Praise the 
Lord. 









Avcable has come to the Executive Committee o| 
Foreign Missions informing us of the safe arrival jn 
Shanghai on October 15 of the S.S. Marine Lynx 
which sailed from San Francisco, September 29, car- 
rying Mrs. S. C. Farrior, Mrs. Martin A. Hopkins, 
Mrs. John Minter (and children), Mrs. A. A. Mc- 
Fadyen, Mrs. Andrew Allison, Misses Elinore R, 
Lynch and Florence Nickles. 

















Served with UNRRA in Italy and Germany one year. 


Has gone to Mexico to serve two years as a short-term worker 
in the Morelia Hospital. 


To Brazil: Rev. and Mrs. T. R. ‘Taylor and one child—October 1 
Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. Watson and two children—October 28 


To Mexico; Miss Alice J. McClelland—Middle of September 


MISSIONARIES ARRIVING 


From Mexico: Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. Myers—September 16 
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1, and by New Missionaries to Brazil 


Rev. T. R. Taylor 
Born in Leesburg, Florida 
Education: Leesburg High School 
University of Florida, A.B. 
Columbia Theological Seminary, B.D. 


follow a 
raise the 


Mrs. I. R. ‘Taylor (Elizabeth Folsom) 
Born in Leesburg, Florida 
Education: Leesburg High School - 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee, Jr. College 
West George College 


mittee of 
arrival in 
ine Lynx 
CY 2, Car- 
I lopkins, 
\. A. Me. 


linore R. Children: One child born February 23, 1945, Mar- 


garet Elizabeth Taylor. ‘The Taylors are going to 
West Brazil as evangelistic missionaries. ‘They are to 
leave October 1, going by Pan-American Airways. 


To left 


Rev. Malcolm L. Watson 
Born in Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania 
Education: Exter High School 
Wheaton College, A.B. 
Westminster Seminary 
Louisville Theological Seminary, B.D. 


n worker 


Mrs. Malcolm L. Watson (Luella Killian) 
Born in Dora, Alabama 
Education: Dora High School 
Bob Jones College, A.B. 
George Peabody College, M.A. 
Columbia University 


Children: Malcolm Leroy Watson, Jr., born June 
28, 1944. 

Mary Ellen Watson, born May 8, 1946. 
The Watsons are going to North Brazil as evange- 
listic and educational missionaries. They are to 
leave October 28 by Pan-American Airways. 
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Turning the Good Ear Press Association Photo. 
th— . . 
Farmers near Nanking, China, turn over the good earth in preparation for the next crop. 
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The eyes of the world are on China today. Here are some interesting facts 
about our missions and missionaries in that country. 


Twenty-five for One Hundred! 
There Is No One Else to Do It 


HE WORST cholera epidemic I have known 
Tis twenty years is now raging. Five patients 

died in our yard last night, and I have counted 
nine new cases from one village which we have 
often visited. Our hospital with its two hundred 
and thirty beds was already overworked, and now 
we are swamped. But the Lord sent us MARGARET 
Woop, R.N., and day and night she and MARGARET 
SELLS are working in the laboratory preparing the 
distilled water. The morale of the staff is wonder- 
ful, a tribute to the long years of training by Dr. 
Grier and the McFadyens. Even I have found some- 
thing to do—bringing up drugs from Shanghai, in- 
terviewing government health authorities in the 
capital at Nanking, organizing an anti-cholera cam- 
paign here through the city, trying to get city of- 
fcials to do something, etc. It is astonishing what 
a mere layman can do when there is no one else to 
do it. 

The Survey Committee 


W. C. McLaucuiin made two long, dangerous 
journeys through Communist territory, bringing 
back stories about the cruelties our Christians are 
suffering and their heroism. Marion WILcox has 
her band of eight Bible women on the rounds and 
expects to visit the Soochow field with them. Dr. 
Mason Younc ‘is keeping an eye, and a helpful 
hand, on five hospitals, without foreign doctors, and 
majoring in rebuilding our great Kashing Hospital. 
CHARLIE WorTH and I spent nine days on the road 
among the Communists, carrying medicines to Hai- 
chow and making the survey. Grorce Hupson 
reached Kashing just in time to save our property 
from being taken over by soldiers. STACY FARRIOR 
is now at Chinkiang, but is also holding down the 
treasurer’s desk at Shanghai. LEwis LANCASTER, our 
chairman, is trying to get everywhere, and almost 
succeeds in being at several places at the same time. 


"Missionary in Suchowfu, Ku., China. August 18, 1946. 
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By FRANK A. BROWN* 


M. A. Hopkins has just finished the first term of the 
Theological Seminary which he reopened here amid 
unusual difficulties. CHARLOTTE DUNLAP, R.N., has 
one of the most difficult tasks of all—reorganizing 
the Goldsby King Hospital all alone. MARGUERITE 
MIZELL is carrying on the work at her beloved 
Taichow! The Committee has held three meetings. 
At the last one we passed one hundred and twenty- 
two motions—one of these containing seventy-five 
items. Maybe this sounds like a Chinese puzzle, but 
it all adds up to twenty-five people trying to do the 
work that one hundred used to do. This experience 
draws us all closer together, and I hope closer to the 
Lord. Personally, this has been about the toughest 
summer I can remember, and about the happiest 
because the work seems to be so worth while and 
there is no one else to do it; but the work left un- 
done is crushing. 


Material Relief 

Four of our China stations are still orphaned, for 
the Communists will not let us in. The military 
situation arourid this city is greatly improved. We 
are giving out clothes by the tens of thousands, and 
money by the millions (Chinese millions); the re- 
building of hospitals, residences, schools, churches 
is going on all over the Mission (Mission now means 
both Missions), under supervision of the Survey 
Committee, with the special rehabilitation funds 
you have given. 


Among Those Present 
In early August, Ken Kepler, a missionary of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church who has been stay- 
ing with us, preached at Kuling. In the congrega- 
tion were Dr. Stuart, Gen. Marshall, the Generalis- 
simo, and the Madame. These high dignitaries set 
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an example some western nations would do well to 
follow. You can imagine how proud we were of our 


new Ambassador. Chinese of all classes are delighted. . 


Mrs. Brown is happy over the prospect of the 
growing interest in her Women’s Bible School—a 
part of the Birthday Gift of 1933. Our Presbytery 
High School has had a revival. Over one hundred 
decisions with forty young people registering to 
enter Christian service as a lifework. 

Captain Frank (Brown) paid us a flying visit from 
Japan where he has been engaged in an anti-typhus 
campaign. He had just recovered from an attack of 





typhus himself. 

Captain Thompson (Brown) has entered Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. The 
two boys were recently in China at the same time. 
Their old Chinese friends gave them a royal wel. 
come. When you have a family reunion 10,000 miles 
from home it is something to talk about! Surely our 
cup runneth over. 

Do not believe all the bad news your headlines 
carry in the U. S. This has been poor China’s nor. 
mal state for thirty-five years and remember the 
worse China gets, the more she needs the Gospel. 





At Kwangju 


By JOSEPH HOPPER* 


Gate Presbyterian Church, where several hun- 
dred Koreans were gathered for worship, we 
were publicly welcomed by the Korean pastor and 
his congregation. ‘The next Sunday I heard a South- 
ern Baptist chaplain preach to about fifty of the 
American troops in the chapel on our compound 
in Kwangju, where the following Sunday, Dr. Cum- 
ming preached for the chaplain. The same day I 
preached at Fort Sykes, about five miles from 
Kwangju, to about sixty of our American soldiers. 
Last Sunday, I preached twice in Korean in 
Kwangju, the first time at 6 A.M. in a new little 
church, to a congregation of about sixty and at 
11 A.M., at the church near our compound where 
the attendance was about three hundred. Following 
this service I enjoyed the hospitality of the pastor 
at dinner. This man (Kim Chang Gook Moksa), 
told me he prayed at daybreak every day for the 
door to be opened for the return of the missionaries 
to Korea. 
Here are a few first impressions which I may en- 
large upon later: 


C)< OUR first Sunday in Seoul, at the South 


*Missionary now in Korea. 


1. After seeing Southern Korea occupied by the 
American army rather than by the Japanese, I find 
myself continually making comparisons and con- 
trasts between the occupying forces of the two na- 
tions. What an opportunity now for the American 
forces to show by example and by precept what con- 
stitutes that righteousness which alone will exalt a 
nation! 

2. After seeing the dilapidated condition of much 
of our Mission property, I must have had a feeling 
like that of the Jews who returned to Jerusalem in 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. I have read with 
new appreciation Haggai 2:1-9, and have tried to 
pause long at verse nine, which contains the promise 
that “the latter glory of this house shall be greater 
than the former ... and in this place will I give 


" peace, saith Jehovah of hosts.” (A.S.V.) - 


3. A third impression corresponds with that of 
Caleb, member of an ancient survey committee. 
Yes, there are giants in this land, plenty of them. 
You read about some of them in your daily papers. 
At the same time, trusting for strength in Him who 
“will not fail nor be discouraged,” I dare to join 
Caleb in saying concerning this promised land, “Let 
us go up at once, and possess it; for we are well able 
to overcome it.” 





CHINA, October 16: “We are very glad that the Communists have now evacuated 
Sutsien and Tsingkiangpu, two of our North Kiangsu stations. Mr. Brown has 
been to Sutsien and he and Miss Margaret Wood were planning to leave for Sut- 
sien and Tsingkiangpu last Monday. UNRRA is sending two doctors and a nurse, 
all foreign personnel, to our hospital in Tsingkiangpu and sending up supplies for 


the hospital. We are hoping that Miss Wells and Miss Wood will be able to go 
with them and remain there for the present.” 


‘$12 


—From Rev. S. C. Farrior. 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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HE NEARLY six years that have passed sincé 

we left Korea have wrought almost unbeliev- 

able changes, but it is still the same country 
and it is great to be here again. As our ship neared 
the port of Inchun nearly two months ago, we were 
thrilled with the thought that we would be landing 
at the same place from which the Japanese had sent 
us off. As we stepped ashore at exactly the same 
pier from which we had sailed in Nov ember, 1940, 
the scenes of that day came vividly to mind. The 
Japanese had lined up the two hundred of us in 
five columns and marched us from the station to 
the boat. (Some thought we were thus lined up in 
five columns to indicate that we were fifth column- 
ists.) Our baggage was gone through with typical 
Japanese efficiency. Now, after six years, we were 
landing in the same place. Was this merely a co- 
incidence, or was it a manifestation of God’s in- 
finite planning? He had brought us back to resume 
work at exactly the same place where the forces of 
evil had caused us to stop. It is with a deep sense of 
sratitude to God that I write to you from Korea. 


Chunju Welcomes 


The warm reception extended us by the Koreans 
began in Seoul where I stayed for ten days, and 
continues unabated. I attended four special recep- 
tions for the returning missionaries in Seoul, and 
have been welcomed on at least eight more occa- 
sions since I got to Chunju. Many country churches 
are planning special joint meetings of welcome as 
soon as the cholera epidemic subsides and travel is 
more normal. Great numbers have come in as in- 
dividuals, and as groups, to extend special welcome 
on their own behalf and on behalf of their churches. 
Only strict travel control, because of the cholera, 
has prevented many others from coming. To all, the 
fact that one missionary has returned to Chunju 
is an indication that the others will soon be coming. 
The welcome for each one as he returns will be 
equally as wholehearted and enthusiastic as that ex- 
tended me. It is very much like that given one’s 
dearest friend after years of separation, years of 
longing to see him again, and years of fear lest 
there would never be a meeting again in this life. 
When our truck got to Chunju, one of my ex-school 
boys happened to be one of the first old friends I 
met. He grabbed my hand and mumbled some in- 
coherent sounds as tears came into his eyes and his 
face beamed. He could think of nothing to say but 
just clung to my hand. 

Non-Christians have been just as cordial in their 
welcome. As I walk along the streets of Korea in 
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After 


Six Years 


By W. A. LINTON* 


civilian clothes, I am a marked man. 
heard of my return and all are 
a smile of welcome. 


Everyone has 
anxious to extend 


Cultural Invasion 

It is indeed a great time to be in Korea. Founda- 
tions are being laid for a new country. Old thought 
processes, built largely on Chinese literature and 
culture, but profoundly affected by the ideas and 
education of their Japanese rulers during the last 
forty years, are now being shaken to their founda- 
tions. To all, the future seems bright with promise. 
Whether we Americans like the idea or not, Korea 
is being invaded by us. ‘The invasion will not end, 
however, when General Hodge and all of our 
military forces move out, because it is more cul- 
tural than military. Every Korean wants to learn 
from America; wants to learn to speak American 
English, is eager to buy American products, and 
many plan to study in the United States. All want 
to know what makes America such a great nation, 
and why such a nation should be interested in the 
liberation of a small nation like Korea. Whatever a 
G. I. does always attracts a crowd. 


Foundations P 


The whole future of Korea, and perhaps of the 
Orient, depends on what sort of foundations are laid 
in Korea today. God grant that our missionaries 
may be able to take advantage of the opportunities 
now presented of showing the Koreans the “Sure 
Foundations” while they are still looking to our 
country for enlightenment. 

















The first in a series of articles on “Theology for Evangelistic Workers” by 
the Moderator of the General Assembly. 


God’s Requirement of Man 


ence to his revealed will. The rule which God 

at first revealed to man for his obedience was 
the moral law. The moral law is contained in the 
Ten Commandments. The measure of obedience re- 
quired is perfection. It was so in the beginning, and 
it 1s SO NOW. 

God could not require less than perfect obedience 
because he is perfect and because man was made in 
his image. If God is perfect, and man bore his image, 
man at first was perfect. In what sense? He was per- 
fect in his endowment: he lacked nothing essential 
to manhood. He was perfect in his adjustment: first, 
in his inward adjustment, every part being rightly 
related to every other part; secondly, in his outward 
adjustment, being rightly related to his total en- 
vironment, which included God. Being right within 
and right without, man in the beginning was devoid 
of fault or defect. 

Of such a one God could not require less than per- 
fection. Anything less would have been unworthy of 
God and unworthy of man. For without perfection 
of behavior original man could not have maintained 
himself, much less have improved himself. Can a 
perfect person improve himself? Yes, there are 
stages or degrees of perfection in a growing thing. 
A plant may be perfect when it first appears above 
ground. It may still be perfect when halfway to ma- 
turity, and it may be perfect also at the final stage of 
flower and fruit. There is a relative perfection and 
there is an absolute perfection. Primitive man pos- 
sessed the former; only God possesses the latter. 
Being perfect in the beginning and designed for a 
higher perfection in the end, man was required to 
be perfect at every stage of his development. 

This is all very general. Let us come to particu- 
lars. The perfection of which I speak is of course 
moral and personal. Since man bore, and, in a sense, 
still bears, the image of God—that is, is Godlike in 
his nature—he is required to be Godlike in his life. 
“Like the Holy One who called you [R. V. margin], 
be ye yourselves also holy in all manner of living,” 
says Peter. (I Peter 1:15.) What is involved in being 
holy in all manner of living? According to Moses, 
it involves continuing in all things that are written 


T HE duty which God requires of man is obedi- 
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By J. B. GREEN* 


in the book of the law to do them. (Deuteronomy 
27:26; Galatians 3:10.) According to Micah, it in- 
volves doing justly, loving mercy, and walking hum. 
bly with God. (Micah 6:8.) According to Paul, it in- 
volves denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, and 
living soberly and righteously and godly in this 
present world. (Titus 2:12.) According to Christ, it 
involves loving God with all the heart, and with all 
the soul, and with all the mind; and loving one’s 
neighbor as one’s self. (Matthew 22:37, 39.) 

The apostle’s phrases in Titus referred to above 
cover the whole field of ethics. Living soberly is 
treating one’s self right; living righteously is treating 
one’s fellows right; living godly is treating God 
right. If any offend not in any of these directions, 
the same is a perfect man. The motive of such living 
is holy love—the holy love of God, the holy love of 
man, and the holy love of self. Love worketh no ill 
to his neighbors; love worketh not ill to anyone; 
love therefore is the fulfillment of the law. (Romans 
13:10.) 

There is one other specific reqyirement that must 
be mentioned, namely, “Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 
(Matthew 4:10.) Since the Lord our God is one 
Lord, his servants must worship Him with undi- 
vided hearts. The one God claims the whole heart. 
As men are required to be perfect in their lives, they 
are required of course to be perfect in their worship 
and service. 

The measure of service required is the sum total of 
what one is and has. The sun above us serves with 
every ounce of its radiant energy. The little flower 
at our feet serves with every atom of its fragrant 
being. But Jesus furnished the pattern for all per- 
sons. From Nazareth to Calvary he served with every 
beat of his heart and every thought of his brain, and 
at Calvary he offered to God a perfect sacrifice, an 
act of supreme self-devotion. His life was gloriously 
complete in its service and worship. He fulfilled per- 
fectly the law of the universe, that everything shall 
serve to the limit of its capacity. 

In the light of Jesus’ example and of this universal 
law of service how do your life and mine look? 
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Visitation Evangelism Adventure 


achievement was held by the Davis Memorial 

Presbyterian Church, Elkins, West Virginia, 
August 4-7. While no evangelistic effort can be meas- 
ued by numbers alone, yet the fact that fifteen 
teams visited one hunderd and forty-four prospects 
and secured thirty-seven professions of faith in 
Christ and fifty-two transfers of church membership, 
indicate something of its significance. 


! VISITATION Evangelism Campaign of high 


The four days of intensive effort represented the 
culmination of much prayer and planning on the 
part of Rev. William B. Ward, the pastor, Mr. 
Graham Wood, Sessional Chairman of Evangelism, 
and a number of other deeply consecrated Chris- 
tians. Dr. David B. Walthall, Director of Religious 
Education for the Synods of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky was invited to direct the campaign. 

Prospect lists had been carefully prepared in the 
approved manner well in advance of the concen- 
trated effort. Ten teams of men, four of women, and 
one of young people had been chosen and agreed to 
serve. The campaign opened Sunday morning with 
asermon on the heart of the gospel message. In the 
afternoon the first intensive training period was held 
for an hour and a half in which the teams were in- 
structed in the Biblical basis for the effort, the mo- 
tives for personal evangelism and the technique of 
evangelistic visiting. ‘The Sunday evening service was 
devoted to an exhibit of “The Power of God,” an 
evangelistic film of marked power produced by the 
Missouri Synod Lutherans. 

Monday evening Davis and Elkins College was 
host to, the supper meeting of the visitation person- 
nel, lists were distributed, and further instruction 
given aftér which the teams went out to visit two by 
two. The first evening of visitation produced won- 
der and amazement on the part of the laymen that 


at Elkins 


The 
tangible results were thirty-six decisions out of fifty- 
five prospects interviewed, including fifteen pro- 
fessions of faith. The numerical results were re- 
markable but envisioned in terms of spiritual up- 
lift, both of those interviewed and those interview- 
ing, only eternity will reveal the results. 

Similar supper meetings, followed by a period of 
instruction and an evening of visiting took place on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. In Luke 10:17 the seventy 
returned with joy, saying: “Lord, even the demons 
are subject unto us in thy name.” So in Elkins the 
visitors returned with similar joy in their hearts. 
One team of men reported six professions and five 
transfers out of fourteen prospects interviewed. An- 
other team reported five professions and six trans- 
fers out of twelve prospects. As had been predicted, 
no team went through the campaign without at 
least one decision. Careful plans were made for 
adequate instruction for those signing cards before 
being admitted to church membership. A program 
for Christian nurture and assimilation 
mapped out. 

Thus again the vision and prayers of the church 
leaders, the consecrated efforts of the visiting teams, 
and the well-established technique of visitation 
evangelism were vindicated. It was the conviction 
of the group that laymen, having thus for the first 
time realized their powers, would not be content 
with this one effort but would make it a continuing 
program of evangelism. The whole campaign was 
based on material provided by our Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Evangelism (Dr. H. H. Thompson, Di- 
rector, Jackson, Mississippi) and on the indispens- 
able book A Workable Plan of Evangelism* by Daw- 
son C. Bryan. 


they were able to do this work successfully. 


was also 


*Price, $1.50. 





3400 Brook Road 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR LAY WORKERS 


Has been authorized by the Assembly to seek contributions for: 
An Administration Building—A Professor’s Home—An Adequate Endowment 
This presents a splendid opportunity to invest in training Christian leaders. 
For further information write: HENry Wave DuBose, President 


Richmond 22, Virginia 
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Christian Youth 


Choosing Life Careers 


Every earnest Christian parent wants his child to find and fallow the will of 
God for his life; he also wants to be of help to the child in this vital matter. 

The following is a condensation of an article written especially for the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education of our Church by Rev. Price H. Gwynn, Jr., Ph.D, ne 











J 
Dr. Gywnn served as Professor of Psychology and Sociology at Davidson College, to Ch 
and then as Director of Christian Education for the Synod of North Carolina, be- God. 
fore assuming his present position of Director of Leadership Education for the from | 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. his de 
The complete article is being put in pamphlet form, and may be secured, for J hones 
2 cents a copy, from 410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. By a judicious truth, 
use of this article, parents will be greatly helped in assisting their children to find may 
and obey the will of God for their lives.—W. H. B. Direc 
praye 
proac 
By PRICE H. GWYNN, JR.* by ea 
‘ ‘Th 
unex 
FEW years ago Henry Wright, beloved instruc- the benefit of our united thinking on this problem. readi 
A tor at Yale, wrote a little book which he Following are some of the steps suggested by these selves 
entitled The Will of God and a Man’s Life young people in the effort to secure God's guidance coun 
Work. Wright, a great friend and counselor of young as they faced the choice of a career. UIE 
people, believed firmly in the possibility of combin- graci 
ing human abilities with divine resources. He main- 1. Personal commitment comes first. God reveals His \ 
tained that God has a design indicating what ought Himself only to those who are in accord with His 
to be the life work of every boy or girl who takes divine will and purposes. This is basic. Further 4. 
Him seriously. The major quest of the Christian progress is impossible without complete surrender the | 
young person, therefore, should be to discover God’s__ of the life to Jesus Christ. Once this-great adjust- these 
will for him or her. ment is made, the avenues of communication are 
Certainly choosing a vocation is one of the most open. It means, of course, that the whole life is ded- 
crucial decisions a boy or girl has to make, partic- icated to God’s service, and the person is willing to Tr 
ularly in these days of changing occupational and _ listen to the counsel of the Holy Spirit in the order- cove 
social trends. As a youngster I was frequently urged ing of all his affairs. A partial surrender, or an occa- Whe 
to enter the calling God would have me accept. But sional appeal to the Almighty, is not likely to bring the 
nobody ever told me how I could find out what God much help. But the assumption that one must enter and 
wanted me to do. A little practical help at this point the ministry or some form of professional religious ina 
would have saved me much time and agonizing activity is erroneous. Every Christian is called to tial 
debate. All I received, however, was a general serve God with his whole heart. Lawyers or doctors his | 
exhortation. or businessmen are not “called” in a different way bent 
Since then I have devoted many hours of study from those who plan to serve in the Church. God seen 
to this problem, in company with a large number respects the different individual gifts with which He usa 
of earnest students at college and summer confer- has endowed His creatures. one 
ences. We have stated the question in some such Si 
terms as this: “Is there a Christian approach to voca- 2. Having given oneself to the service of the hare 
tional choice?” The answer has always been an en- Almighty, the next step is an unqualified acceptance us k 
couraging “yes.” I propose, therefore, to give you of the ideals and practices of the Christian religion kno 
as the controlling principle of life. Obedience fol- Thi 
*Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. lows commitment. As one strives to fulfill God's que 
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commands, he soon sees that there are many voca- 
tions recognized by law, and often very profitable, 
yhich have no place for an honest Christian. Legal- 
zed gambling is a good illustration. Furthermore, 
this determination to live by the laws of God sets 
the pattern of behavior after the choice is made. If 
chicanery and double-dealing are characteristic of 
the competition in a particular vocation, the Chris- 
(jan enters that occupation with his eyes open. He 
realizes that his loyalty to Christ may limit his 
worldly success in his chosen field of endeavor. 


3. The young person who has dedicated his life 
to Christ will keep himself receptive to the voice of 
God. He is not likely to receive a detailed revelation 
from heaven for every step he should take in making 
his decisions. God does not deal in magic. But the 
honest seeker after His will is always led toward the 
uth. God’s guidance in the choice of a vocation 
may come through any one of several channels. 
Direct communication with the Father through 
prayer and meditation is the most important ap- 
proach. Human thinking is clarified and directed 
by earnest, specific prayer about any problem. 

The answer may come in ways which are totally 
unexpected. Perhaps it is to be found in additional 
reading and study. God helps those who help them- 
selves. Advice of a friend or loved one, of a trusted 
counselor or minister, may be the avenue of helpful 
siggestion. The point is that God will grant His 
gracious aid to any young person who takes Him at 
His word in this major decision of life. 


4. Seek the field of activity where one can render 
the largest service of which he is capable in view of 
these two things: 

(a) One’s special talents. 
(b) The needs of one’s fellow men. 

Two questions immediately arise: How can I dis- 
cover what my special interests and capacities are? 
Where will I get a picture of the opportunities in 
the world of work? Information about one’s self 
and knowledge of the great range of jobs available 
ina rapidly changing society—these are two essen- 
tial tools in choosing wisely what one will do with 
his life. A few people are born with such a definite 
bent or talent that the occupation they will follow 
seems predestined from the beginning. But most of 
us are less fortunate. We can do equally well in any 
one of half a dozen vocations. 

Sizing up oneself is a very difficult task. It can 
hardly be done without the help of others who know 
us better than we know ourselves. However, what is 
known as a “sel -inventory” can provide a fair start. 
This is a very simple device by means of which one 
questions himself so as to cast up a personal balance 
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sheet ot assets and liabilities. What kind of a per- 
sonality do I have? What things am I really inter- 
ested in? How much ability has God given me? 
What have I done that is worth while? Do not 
hurry. Selecting one’s vocation is serious business. 
Be thoroughly honest. Your own particular abilities 
and characteristics are what you are seeking to dis- 
cover. If in doubt at any point, consult someone 
in whom you have confidence. But do not let that 
person dictate your final answer to any of these 
questions. This is really your own honest effort to 
take an objective look at yourself. 


Making the Decision 

Whatever you decide to do, the choice must be 
your own if it is to stick. ‘The counsel of parents 
and friends may be of interest and often proves help- 
ful. But no man can choose another man’s life work 
for him. How costly domination by another in this 
important decision can be, is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing story of a Lutheran pastor, who was discour- 
aged in his youth from entering the ministry. His 
father wanted him to take up medicine. He preju- 
diced the boy’s mind against preaching, and finally 
persuaded him to become a doctor. The boy took 
the medical course, and actually practiced for a time. 
However, he was not at home in medicine, and even 
after he had established a family, he went to the 
effort and expense of returning to school and pre- 
paring for the ministry. He is now a successful 
pastor. But frequently, one does not have either the 
time or the money to retrace his steps as this young 
man did. 

Since the field is so often neglected in secular 
literature, a word may be said before we close about 
the call to whole-time Christian service. What are 
the openings in this field? Do they pay starvation 
wages as a great many people think? How should 
one determine whether he is called to a Christian 
vocation? 

Most people have a distorted notion of what is 
meant by service to the Church. ‘The average young- 
ster would think only of the ministry, which he be- 
lieves is sadly underpaid. The truth of the matter is 
there are dozens of opportunities in this field. Here 
are just a few of them: pastors, directors of religious 
education, organists and directors of music, secretar- 
ies of committees and departments, business man- 
agers, bookkeepers, accountants, auditors, office sec- 
retaries, stenographers, clerks, research specialists, 
field directors, teachers and professors, agricultural 
and medical missionaries, college presidents, and 
social workers. The Church, in its organizational 
and promotional activities, is a gigantic business, as 
well as the evangel of God’s grace. 

When comparison in the matter of remuneration 
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is made with other callings, most of these positions 
carry a decent wage. No one is likely to get rich as 
a servant of the Church, and that is as it should be. 
There are other and more worthy compensations. 
But fewer people are likely to starve in this field in 
times of difficulty than in any other, and unemploy- 
ment is at a minimum. There is always a job for the 
person who really wants to bring in the King- 
dom. The pay of ministers and other Church work- 
ers has been rising steadily for several years, and is 
still on the upgrade. Most denominations now make 
provision for retirement compensation. They are 
usually generous in the matter of hours, holidays, 
and pay during times of illness. We may say that 
the person who devotes his or her life to the Church 
usually receives a financial reward which is modest 
but adequate for life’s needs. 

One is called into this great fellowship of service 
in exactly the same way that he is called to any 
other vocation which a sincere Christian can accept. 
The need for whole-time Christian workers was 
never more urgent than it is today. Man has in- 
vented certain instruments which are destined to 
destroy him and his world if the future development 
of society is not guided by Christian principles. 
Hence the rewards that come with answering this 
call are challenging and immeasurably satisfying. 

However, one should not enter the vocations 
which are open in this field simply out of a vague 
feeling of good will. There should be a definite ‘and 
unmistakable urge to get into this game, because its 
demands are both exacting and time-consuming. 


The Church has no place in its professional group 
for a loafer. ‘The following are suggested, therefore, 
as simple tests of the impulse to enter this fellow. 
ship: 

i. Am I a sincere and devoted Christian, willing 
to go wherever God leads me and ready to make 
whatever sacrifices He requires? 

2. Do I really love people and am I ready to serve 
them without thought of praise or prestige? 

g. Is there a persistent tug in my heart which will 
not let me alone, and which suggests over and over 
again that I ought to be giving all of my time to 
making the Kingdom of God a reality in the lives 
of men? 

4. Am I willing to endure the hard work which js 
required in preparation for this great task? The 
Church has no use for ignoramuses or undisciplined 
spirits. 

The most important thing in choosing a vocation 
is interest, and the most essential element in making 
a success of the work chosen is character. This 
sounds like stating the obvious. But a great many 
people overlook both. If one has average ability and 
really wants to do something, a way can usually be 
found for him to do it. However, he will be unable 
to hold any job or succeed in any profession, if he 
cannot be trusted. Education, skill, brains, will avail 
him nothing if he lacks integrity. All research shows 
that the greatest cause of job failure is to be found in 
character defects. ‘The best way to develop a strong 
and dependable character is to commit one’s ways 
unto God and to let Him direct his paths. 





Aims for Today 


The following brief statement is an extract from the Re- 
port of the Findings Committee, of the Presbyterian Educa- 
tional Association of the South, which met at Montreat, North 
Carolina, June 27—July 1, 1946. 


As previous meetings have been colored by the 
context of economic depression, or of war, so in this 
meeting the Presbyterian Educational Association 
has been acutely conscious of the postwar world, 
with its many hungers—for bread; for fellowship 
and understanding to release painful tensions; and 
for goals, values, and skills to bring abiding satisfac- 
tion to human life. The Association affirms its con- 
viction that, while the need for sound Christian 
education is timeless, the need is especially acute in 
this aftermath of the most devastating war in history. 

Believing that the Church must follow its youth 
with the Gospel of Christ, both in Church-related 
schools and colleges and on the campuses of tax- 
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supported and independent institutions, we call 
upon the whole Church to join with us in a solemn 
rededication to the following purposes: (1) To 
awaken our Church to the urgency of a greater re- 
sponsiveness to the unparalleled educational oppor- 
tunity of this postwar period; (2) to insure that any 
educational work undertaken in the name of the 
Church shall progressively meet recognized qualita- 
tive standards, and that in it a vital and intelligent 
Christian philosophy of life shall be central; (3) to 
further the co-ordination of the Church’s total edv- 
cational program through more extensive use of the 
General Assembly’s Board of Visitors; (4) to recruit 
the ablest leadership among our youth for service in 
the various Church vocations; and (5) to provide the 
endowment, plant, and other resources and facilities 
which shall be adequate to the scope of such an edu- 
cational task. 
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It Is Getting Late! 


The Competitive Scholarship Contest of our 
Church, now in its third year, is increasingly arous- 
ing the intelligent interest and co-operation of col- 
lege presidents, high school principals, pastors and 
other adult leaders, as well as the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of growing numbers of our finest young 
people. 

Every high school senior who is a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., who has a better-than- 
average school record; who has done all-round, faith- 
ful, and responsible work in school, church, and 
community activities; and who is interested in at- 
tending one of the colleges of our Church, should 
enter this Contest. 


Entry into the Contest should be made without 
delay. The deadline for returning Application Form 
and High School Recommendation is January 8, 
1947; for safety’s sake, this should be done earlier. 
The Christmas holidays may provide an opportunity 
for work on the Essay and Autobiography. Write im 
mediately to 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., 
for the Application Form and other information. 

In this connection, we want to remind you that it 
is not a bit too soon to make application at the col- : 
lege of your choice. In fact, it may even be too late! 
One of our colleges has announced that last year 
“. .. we corresponded with some thousand students 
in selecting about a hundred for college this year.” 


“Keeping Up” 


> 


“We keep up with so many old friends,” writes 
aretired minister. “In every congregation we have 
served there are those who write us at least at Christ- 
mastime. So many of these friends have asked that 
we pray for them, for they have their burdens. We 
rejoice in the love and fellowship of those we have 
learned to know and love in the years that have 
gone over our heads.” 

He is a happy man who can write such a letter 
as that—happy in the thought of being remembered; 
happier still in the thought that he can still be of 
service. Are there those, still on earth, who have 
blessed you, and who would be cheered by a message 
of love and appreciation from you? 


If you do not know personally any like this min- 
ister, there is nevertheless an opportunity for such 
a fellowship through the JOY GIFT for Ministerial 
Relief. Impersonal as this offering may seem to you, 
those who share in it recognize that it is a real mes- 
sage of love from the Church. As one minister’s 
widow writes: 

“This special gift is of great benefit to me, both in 
the comfort of the thought that we of the Church’s 
‘family’ have been remembered again, as well as the 
material lift it gives in these times.” 

And another writes in appreciation: “I wish it 
were possible for me to thank every member of the 
Church who made this possible; but since I cannot 
do that, I want to thank them through you.” 





Christmas Material — 1946 


In 1912 the Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief first prepared a Christmas 
program, stressing the dedication of life, to assist the 
churches toward a more spiritual observance of the 
Christmas season. With the same purpose in view, 
the Committee has, in each subsequent year, issued 
one or more Christmas programs and other material 
on the general theme of life dedication. 

The program for 1946 is ““The Shepherd’s Story,” 
combining the narrative of the first Christmas with 
pantomime and music. It was written by Rev. and 
Mrs. James R. Bullock, of Houston, Texas. 

In addition to programs, the Committee has the 
following material for use in the churches: Sixteen 
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Christmas stories (fourteen of them by Mildred 
Welch), price 2 cents each, 25 cents a set, or $1.00 
a hundred; JOY GIFT offering envelopes and ac- 
companying leaflets, free in any quantity needed; 
Life Dedication cards (“blue bookmarks”), free 
while they last. All materials listed here are to be 
secured from 410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky. 

Sample packages of Christmas material have been 
sent to pastors, Sunday school superintendents, and 
Auxiliary secretaries of C.E. & M.R. Consult with 
these and others before ordering material. Avoid 
last-minute orders, as far as possible, remembering 
that mails are still abnormally slow. 
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Our Praver 
for the 
Ministers and the Missionaries 
of the Cross 








GOD, our heavenly Father, Thou hast separated 
AV/EAQA Your brethren for the work whereunto Thou didst 

AO call them, and hast sent them forth to testify the 
( <\C; Ponape of the Grace of God.... 4... Though 
~ they suffer a little while, do Thou perfect, stab- 


lish, strengthen, support them... . 4... As they cry, “Who 
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are we that Thou shouldst send us?” may they hear Thee say, 
“Certainly I will be with thee.” ... 4... Give sympathy to 
their eyes, we beseech Thee, as they look on the fields white 
already to harvest... . 4... May they not tread the wine press 
alone.... 9... Let Thy Word that goeth forth not return unto 
Thee void, but let it prosper in the thing whereto Thou didst send 
it. ... 4... Bless the Joy Gift this year, and all those who 
have any part in this fellowship of ministry to those who are in 
need. ...4... And may the Grace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, keep all our hearts and minds. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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It was God Himself who gave the first Joy Gift to men—the gift of His Son. 


God began Christmas with His great Gift. 


We catch the spirit of His giving when we give through love and in His name. 





Our December 


[is a remarkable opportunity we have in our 
l Presbyterian Church, U. S., of studying from 

month to month the various phases of our 
Church’s work. ‘This Church Calendar of ours is so 
aranged that during the year we have an oppor- 
tunity to learn where our Church’s greatest weak- 
nesses are and wherein lies cause for thanksgiving 
and encouragement. 

In following our Calendar, we study in April and 
December the broad scope of work carried on by our 
Executive Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief. In April we bring to our minds 
the subject of Christian Education which includes: 
(1) Recruiting the ministry, that is, securing an 
adequate supply of suitable men for the ministry, 
which is a vital problem connected with the life and 
growth of our Church. (2) Education for the min- 
istry, so that the Church may have ministers and 
missionaries to present the changeless message of 
God’s redeeming love in Christ to a changing world, 
the Committee assisting by loans to candidates for 
the ministry and mission service who need financial 
aid. (3) The Student Loan Fund which enables a 
number of our young people to secure a broad, gen- 
tral education in our Church-related colleges so 
that they may be equipped for greater Christian 
usefulness. (4) Our educational institutions, in order 
that the members of the Church may be convinced 
of the fundamental importance of our own educa- 
tional institutions and of the imperative need that 
they be properly endowed, equipped, provided with 
thoroughly trained, spiritual administrators and 
teachers, and that these institutions may be patron- 
ied by our Church. (5) Joint Committee on Stu- 
dent Work, which arouses the Church to the great 
importance of bringing the impact of the Gospel to 
bear upon college life and thought, especially in 
our state-aontrolled institutions. In February the 
Calendar also sets aside a Day of Prayer for our 
schools and colleges. 


The Joy Gift 

One of the happiest combinations of months and 
topics for special study in our entire Church Calen- 
dar is that of the month of December and the topics 


*Mrs. William H. Hopper, Louisville, Kentucky, 
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of Lite Dedication and Ministerial Relief. During 
this month when our lives are enriched because we 
celebrate the birthday of Him who not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister,’ what could be 
more fitting than that we should put upon the hearts 
of our sons and daughters and the young people of 


“came 


our acquaintance the matter of Life Dedication to 
Him, whether in full-time Christian service or in 
some other vocation of their choice? Also we have 
the opportunity of helping bring peace of mind and 
heart to those who have already dedicated themselves 
to the cause of the Babe of Bethlehem, those who 
have brought good tidings and published peace, and 
are now no longer able to serve actively but are 
retired both from labor and income. 

The Ministers’ Annuity Fund, the pension plan 
of our Church, is making gratifying progress. It was 
opened for participation of ministers and churches 
on April 1, 1940, and its results have indeed been 
marvelous. The establishment of this Fund is grad- 
ually decreasing the demands on the funds of Min- 
isterial Relief. But from the beginning it was under- 
stood that the ministers who had already retired 
must be cared for through Ministerial Relief. The 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund came too late for them. 
Consequently, for several years yet Ministerial Re- 
lief must continue in the budget of the churches. 
The General Assembly has reminded the Church 
that there is still need for liberal offerings for the 
aged and infirm ministers and their homes, and for 
the needy widows and orphans of the ministers who 
have died. At the beginning of this Church year 
there were four hundred and thirty homes on the 
roll of Ministerial Relief. 

In obedience to an order of the General Assembly, 
the Executive Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief opened the Employees’ An- 
nuity Fund for membership on September 1, 1942. 
This action grew out of the fact that the non-or- 
dained employees of the Church are not protected 
by Federal Social Security. The lay employees of 
local churches, and of Church agencies are eligible 
for membership in the Employees’ Annuity Fund. 
This is also a contributory, reserve pension plan by 
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which the employee pays 4 per cent of the salary and 
the employer a like amount. An increasing interest 
is being manifested throughout the Church in this 
pension plan, and all of our churches and church 
organizations should see that those eligible for 
membership should have this provision for old age. 

Also in December, in the birthday month of the 
baby Jesus, we have the delightful opportunity of 
giving a special love gift—the Joy Gift—to these 
more than four hundred homes where our aid is 
needed. The urgency of a generous Joy Gift this 
December is enhanced because of the greatly in- 
creased cost of living that so seriously affects benefi- 
ciaries living on a small stated amount from the 
Committee. Our Joy Gift enables the Committee to 
send regular monthly checks to these homes and 
from time to time makes possible extra gifts, espe- 
cially in cases of prolonged illness or hospitalization 
or other emergencies. This is a gift that brings joy 
to His heart and to theirs and to ours, and enables 
us to acknowledge our obligation to those who have 
used the energies of a lifetime in telling others of 
this Child of Bethlehem who came to be the Saviour 
of all mankind and to bring peace to the hearts of 
men. 


The Spirit of Christmas 

It was God Himself who gave the first Joy Gift to 
men—the Gift of His Son. God began Christmas 
with His great Gift. We catch the spirit if His giving 
when we give through love and in His name. Surely 
this month of December in 1946 is a time when all 
men need enduring gifts, exhilarating, heartwarm- 
ing, blessed gifts—joy gifts. Such gifts embody the 
Spirit of Christmas. 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson in “A Fire in the Snow” 
says: “December is a synonym for snow... . : And in 
this month of snow there burns a fire—Christmas 
the warmest, most radiant, most glorious of all the 
days. One cannot think of Christmas without feel- 
ing a growing warmth around the heart... . Jesus 
kindled this fire burning in the snow long ago in 
Bethlehem.” The world was cold then as it is to- 
day. There is no warmth in suspicion and hatred 
and fear. The whole world is shaking and shivering, 
and icicles are forming around the hearts of men. 
With great eagerness at this Christmas time should 
we warm our hearts with the glow from the fire at 
Bethlehem. 

But we can’t do this warming all alone. As Dr. 
Jefferson says, ‘““A Christmas in solitude is unthink- 
able.”” He goes on to suggest in the sermon quoted 
above that parents and children must come closer 
together around this fire until their hearts are 
one. Brothers and sisters and aunts and uncles and 
cousins, even though they quarrel in October and 
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November, must feel their hearts expanding with 
the warmth of the Christmas fire. It is astonishing 
how large the family circle can become at Christmas! 

We must think of helpless boys and girls and 
lonely men and women, perhaps forgotten at other 
seasons of the year, and make them wonder if this 
isn’t the month of June because our loving thought- 
fulness has raised the temperature around them. 
And do we have enemies? Why not call to our re. 
membrance that some of the coldness between us js 
our making and that “it is always summer around 
the heart which has mastered the high art of for- 
giving.” 

“But,” Dr. Henry van Dyke exclaims, “how sel- 
dom Christmas comes—only once a year; and how 
soon it is over!”’ Christmas itself is only a night anda 
day! Yes, but those friendly feelings and unselfish in- 
terest in the concerns of others will kindle the 
Christmas fire long after the day has passed. In 
small, steady contributions throughout the year of 
courtesy, encouragement, comradeship, helpfulness, 
tenderness, love—in short, by Christmas living—we 
can keep this blaze in the snow. If we do that, no 
month could be a bleak and chill December, and to 
the very end we would keep a “fire burning in the 
snow.” 

There is a strange old legend of a world that grew 
colorless and cold in a single night. The clouds be- 
came lifeless, spongy vapors, the waves turned pale 
and motionless; the fire fled from the diamond, the 
light from every gem. The world turned into a 
sculptor’s world, and all was cold, animated stone. 
Those who dwelt upon it were saddened and be- 
wildered at the change, and never ceased to mourn, 
for the beautiful tints of flowers, and the vanished 
hues of the sunset clouds. All nature was in mourn- 
ing and wore a leaden-colored robe. Nevermore 
should diamonds sparkle, nor rubies shine, nor dew- 
drops glisten in the morning light. Nevermore 
should there be a rainbow on the cloud. The expanse 
of lake or ocean should nevermore reflect a blue 
heaven, nor the stars, nor the sun. The world had 
passed into eclipse—into the shadow of death. 

This old legend is a parable. It suggests to us a 
world without the Christmas Christ. What a dark, 
dead, dismal, world that would be! It would be a 
heathenish world, a hopeless world, a, paralyzed 
world, a lost world, a world without a Saviour. 

In this month of December, let us dedicate our: 
selves anew to our blessed Saviour. If we yield our- 
selves wholly, heartily, gladly unto Him, we would 
help scatter the good news of “Joy to the world! the 
Lord is come’”’—news that warms the hearts of men 
and brings to them “the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding.” 


(Supplementary Article for December Circle Program) 
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Ten Years of United 
Christian Adult Movement 


a 


Religious News Service Photo. 


Conference Leaders Discuss the Day’s Schedule—Left to right: Dr. Willis Church Lamott, Philadelphia, Director of 
Missionary Education, Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; Dr. Franklin D. Cogswell, New 
York, General Secretary, Missionary Education Movement; Miss Mabel Head, New York, Vice-President of United 
Council of Church Women; Mr. S. J. Patterson, Jr., Richmond, Va., Director of Adult Education and Men’s Work, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.; Dr. T. T. Swearingen, Chicago, Director of Adult Work and Family Education, Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, who was Director of the National Adult Work Planning Conference; Dr. 
Beverley Boyd, New York Executive Secretary, Department of Social Action, Federal Council of Churches. 


born of a deep yearning on the part of certain 

church leaders who were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of program planning for the adults of 
the church. They sensed the awakening interest in 
adult education whose rising tide was felt after 
World War I. The enforced leisure of the depres- 
sion years had given even greater impetus to the 
trend. And they longed to harness that educational 
interest for Christ and the church. 

Coupled with this longing, there was a deep con- 
Viction in the hearts of those adult leaders that it 
was high time for something drastic to occur in the 
adult religious field, something which might launch 
a new crusade, not to capture some mythical sepul- 
cher of our Lord, but to reiiicarnate the Lordship 


*Pastor of St. Andrews Presbyterian Church, Houston, Texas. 


T HE United Christian Adult Movement was 
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and power of the living Christ in adult believers to 
the transformation of personal lives and the redemp- 
tion of social relations. Even then, prophetic hearts 
knew that it was Christ or chaos. 

And $0 a call went out to a select group of church- 
men, lay and clergy. The call was a challenge, 
“Come, if you dare!” In the summer of 1936, two 
hundred and seven chosen representatives of twenty 
denominations from thirty-one states and Canada 
accepted the challenge and met at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, to consider the possibilities and means 
of launching a United Christian Adult Movement. 
Of one thing the representatives were sure: they 
were not interested in forming a new organization. 
There were organizations enough, overlapping, com- 
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Pe 
peting, s. 1e merely marking time. Thus they sought 
to define i is new endeavor as a movement. They 
wrote, “What is a movement? It is NOT an organ- 
ization. It may work through and use many organ- 
izations. It may bring new power and effectiveness 
into their programs. It may bring many organiza- 
tions into a new fellowship and co-operative en- 
deavor one with the other. It may even test organ- 
izations, showing some to be vital and useful, and 
others lifeless or decadent. But the movement itself 
is vitality and power rather than machinery.” (1936 
Conference Report, p. 9.) 

‘Ten years have passed since that eventful meeting, 
revolutionary years, years that have tested many in 
the fires of tribulation and weighed both organiza- 
tions and movements in the scales of necessity. Only 
essentials could survive. How then has U. C. A. M. 
fared? It is heartening to those who shared the hopes 
of ten years ago to find the movement still alive and 
exerting an influence on adult religious life. Last 
summer it held another conference on Lake Geneva, 
and asked some pertinent questions. Can a move- 
ment survive long as an effective power without some 
type of organization? Had the hopes and dreams 
of the movement been realized? What had it ac- 
tually achieved? What plans are needed for the 
future? 

Certainly not all the hopes and aspirations of 
the 1936 group have been realized. In what 
realm have the plans and hopes of the mid- 
thirties proven out in practice? 

It is interesting to note just what was expected 
in 1936. On the eve of that Conference, one of 
the leaders expressed himself, “I hope that 
through this Conference the unexpected might 
happen . .. whereby Protestant church members 
might recapture a personal experience of God, 
at the heart of which is an impelling motive that 
drives them out to put Christ into the economic, 
international, interracial, and intergroup life of 
the world.” Without dispute, the unexpected 
has happened many times in the last ten years, 
whether always as an outcome of the 1936 Con- 
ference or not. But one would be bold to assert 
that there is today any impelling motive driving 
Protestant church members to make Christ Lord 
of all in either personal affairs or social rela- 
tions. How else could a recent writer dilate upon 
the decadence of Protestantism, and another 
publish a series of articles this year on the theme 


Conference Directors Discuss Work of Study Commis- 
sion—Left to right: Dr. T. T. Swearingen, Director of 
the conference, with Mr. S. J. Patterson, Jr., Chairman 
of the International Council’s Committee on Religious 
Education of Adults. R.N.S. Photo. 
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“Can Protestantism Win America?” Yet there are. 
indications that the hopes of that Conference leader 
may not be entirely blasted. 

Another expression of hope came from a group of 
the Conference members, at the close of the 1936 
Conference: “We are convinced that we are witnes. 
ing here the birth of a movement in American 
churches which promises to release and direct yast 
resources of spiritual power toward achieving a bet. 
ter social order and revitalizing adult religious life.” 
There is no doubt that a movement of some sort was 
born at Lake Geneva, else why another conference 
this past summer? But one would have to search 
diligently to detect evidence of any vast resources 
of spiritual power that have been released in Prot- 
estant churches. Yet again, one does seem to hear, 
as it were, the rustling of the wind in the tops of the 
mulberry trees. And it may be too early to judge the 
hopes of ten years ago as too rosy. 

As one who shared iri both the 1936 and 1946 
Conferences, the writer sensed a sharp distinction 
and found himself seeking to account for the differ- 

(Continued on page 554) 
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Groups and individuals spend much time condemning first this official or situa- 
tion and that for the way things are going down here. The only way that we shall 
advance and build instead of retard and break is to get together on a line of action 
in line with the best moral, ethical, and spiritual ideals. The most logical institution 
to lead such a positive program is the Christian church. 


Adults Make or Break 


a Community 


By ROSWELL C. LONG* 


HEN the carnival came to a near-by town, 

the adult members of the churches were 

greatly distressed over the low type enter- 
tainment offered in the sideshows and the conse- 
quent temptations to the youth of the community. 
Many suggestions were made as to what the mayor 
and the town council ought to do about “those ter- 
tible shows.” Everyone talked about it, but no one 
did anything—that is, except one young man just 
out of college, who was the recognized leader of the 
youth of the city. He went straight to the manager 
of the carnival and as man-to-man laid his case be- 
fore him. He told the manager of the rising trend 
in juvenile waywardness, of his own stake in the 
youth of the town, and his vital concern over the 
proper type of entertainment for them. As a definite 
move toward helping to make instead of break the 
community he appealed to the showman to close the 
shows that were particularly objectionable. The 
manager thanked -him for his visit, and for his 
courage in making the direct appeal. And he closed 
the shows in question! 


Adults Who Break 


Some things are being said about adults these days 


that are hard to take. Quite frequently the news- 


papers carry accounts of judges who make headlines 
by their forthright condemnation of the wayward 
parents of juvenile offenders, even having them 
brought into court to hear the condemnations. A 
gnagazine recently carried a feature article entitled 
"Kids Seldom Go W rong by Themselves,” in which 
it-is alleged that behind the waywardness of a 
voungster there is usually a vicious or heedless adult, 
ond suggesting that the cure lies in finding and 
puvishing this particular adult. We often hear the 
suggestion that the sentences passed on juvenile of- 


*President, Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, North Carolina. 
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fenders should rather be exacted of responsible 
adults. 

Adults who break a community may not be de- 
liberate in their offenses or vicious in their leader- 
ship. Though guiltless of personal waywardness, 
they, by their negligence or passive permission of 
certain community evils, contribute to the destruc- 
tion of community standards. Some adults help to 
break a community through racial intolerance, when 
an active attempt on their part could guide the com- 
munity toward racial understanding and good will. 
Others help to widen the chasm between capital and 
labor, or aid and abet a class consciousness based on 
a rather flimsy financial structure. Their children 
are taught that there is a right and wrong side of the 
railroad tracks, and right and wrong people for 
them to associate with in school and play. 

In his syndicated column “This Morning,” John 
Temple Graves, II, recently told of “rat-racing” in- 
dulged in by the youth of a fashionable suburb near 
Birmingham, Alabama. He told of one sharp turn 
in the suburban road where you could see hundreds 
of wheel tracks high on the steep grassy bank, made 
by automobiles bearing such high-sounding titles as 
“The Flying Stovepipe.” The game was to ride the 
bank at high speed after the manner of racers who 
ride the banks of a circular track. The pitiful thing 
about these and other evidences of juvenile way- 
wardness, in the opinion of Mr. Graves, is that 
these boys and girls belong to the “best families” 
in an economic sense, and are destined to be the 
leaders in the atomic age a-coming. He suggests 
there ought to be a law about contributing to the 
delinquency of a minor, under which the parents 
could be made to think things over awhile in jail! 

Much can be laid at the door of the home too in 
this matter of breaking a community. Not all youth- 
ful offenders come from broken homes. Many of 
them come from homes where there is bickering and 
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misunderstanding, low standards, and loose disci- 
pline. A recent Gallup poll on what husbands and 
wives find wrong in each other reveals a Pandora’s 
box of evils, often hidden from the public, but 
working under cover to break a home and to break 
a community. Here are some of them: nagging, 
night-clubbing, drinking, gossiping, selfishness, too 
many outside interests, bossiness, stinginess, untidy 
dress, gambling, smoking, lack of interest in the 
home, taking each other for granted, and too much 
interest in other men or women. A look at that list— 
and there are others to be added—reveals how many 
things inside a home can contribute to the disrup- 
tion or feeble leadership of a community. 

Recent statistics reveal that children of the nation 
are committing 56% of the crimes. A dozen years 
ago a “juvenile delinquent” meant a youth from 16 
to 18 years of age; today the juvenile delinquents 
are mere kids from 7 to 15 years of age. High among 
the reasons for the change is the lack of discipline in 
the home and school. One suggested remedy is to 
hold parents responsible for all material damage 
done by their children. Another is to fine parents 
whose children are found on the streets after dark. 
One western city fines the parents fifty dollars if a 
child gets into trouble Who is out after eight P.M. 
Dr. Charles J. Dutton, for twenty years a minister in 
three states, says, “Discipline should be restored to 
the home and to the schools. Teachers should be 
allowed to punish children who refuse to obey. 
Somebody ought to be putting what we call the fear 
of God into the children of America.” 


Adults Who Make 

Among those who help to make instead of break 
a community are the adults in the church. We need 
to stop often to remember that the church is manned 
almost altogether by adults. An adult preaches from 
the pulpit and ministers to the people. Adults com- 
pose the official bodies that govern the church. 
Adults lead the auxiliary groups for men, women, 
and children, teach the various classes in the church 
school, superintend the departments, and supervise 
the youth organizations. Adults man the outposts to 
a large extent and make the policies for evangeliz- 
ing the community. What children get from the 
church, and through the church, is that which is 
handed them by adults. The church is Christ’s 
agent for making the community Christian. What 
an opportunity the church has for molding com- 
munity standards so that youth will have the chance 
to develop as Jesus did, “in wisdom and stature, and 
in favour with God and man.” And to do this it is 
not enough to be a “good” church in the sense of 
having a smooth-running organization. Her effec- 
tiveness is greatly multiplied when, in co-operation 
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with other churches in the community, she takes 
definite steps toward community betterment through 
an interchurch program of action. In every town 
there should be a council on juvenile problems and 
needs. It would be far better for such a council to 
be formed from all the various groups under the 
leadership of the churches, than to make a purely 
secular approach. Such a council should study the 
whole field of juvenile delinquency; discover the 
relation of the children to home, school, church, 
and recreation; plan definite programs of year- 
round recreation for youth; set up youth centers 
and guide youth to a fuller and richer life. Say what 
we may, the church must share in large measure 
the responsibility for the present national disgrace 
in the matter of juvenile waywardness. And if the 
church will, she can do more toward a positive pro- 
gram for youth than any other institution in 
America, the home not excepted. But to-do this she 
must cease to divide the gospel into “simple” and 
“social,” and practice as well as preach the same 
kind of gospel Jesus lived and preached. That gos. 
pel is just one—the real gospel which is both per- 
sonal and practical, both simple and social. 


Adults in the Schools 


Adults run the schools, and it has been said, un- 
justly, that they often run the schools by the adults 
and with the adults and for the adults. Adults com- 
pose the boards of trustees who employ adults as 
presidents, superintendents, principals, teachers, 
librarians, coaches, janitors, and auxiliary helpers. 
What a challenge to adults to build a better com- 
munity through the schools and colleges! Without 
entering into any controversy as to the best theory 
of education, surely we can all agree that the schools 
have great untouched possibilities for better disci- 
pline. A juvenile offender occupies a dual relation- 
ship to two vital institutions at the same time—the 
home and the school. If the child is a member of 
the church it becomes a triple relationship. If the 
teacher, the minister, and the parents could some- 
how get together a little more frequently to talk 
together about the child, much good could be ac- 
complished for the child and the adults concerned. 
No time for such individual conferences? Maybe 
that is just the trouble with home, church, and 
school. Their main purposé of existence is to raise 
up a generation of leaders. And no time to deal 
with the rising generation one at a time? Well, we 
have all the time there is! And if there is anything 
more important than our children, what is it? 

There are untouched possibilities, too, in the 
parent-teacher associations. Instead of meeting to 
discuss plans for getting new curtains for the stage 


(Continued on page 555) 
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RE you an adult? This question cannot be 
JA tsswerea simply by the telling of your age. 

Perhaps a better statement of the question is: 
“Are you grown up?” Better still, “How grown up 
are you?” ‘The fact of the matter is that the true an- 
swer to the question can be given only in terms of 
experience. Certain experiences, or a combination of 
them, make you an adult. Without these experiences 
you do not mature, and consequently do not act as 
adults are supposed to act. At the end of this article 
is a list of questions which should help you deter- 
mine for yourself with what group you belong. If 
you have had these experiences during the past few 
months, or even the past few years, then you are a 
young adult. If you have recently finished your edu- 
cational career, or left home, or assumed your own 
self-support, or attained your legal age, or married 
and established your own home, or have entered 
upon several of these maturing experiences in quick 
succession, then beyond all doubt, you are a 
YOUNG ADULT. 

Because of the newness and the freshness of these 
maturing experiences you are face to face with cer- 
tain readjustments and needs of which you should 
be aware. First of all, the old associations of school, 
home, and community may have been broken. You 
are out, as it were, in a new world—a different world 
—associated with different people and without the 
old supports that you have had through childhood 
and youth. Your first thought, therefore, is for new 
friends and associates, new opportunities for fellow- 
ship. If you are making your own money for the first 
time and have assumed your own self-support, you 
may need some help in the budgeting of your income 
and in the proper use of money. If you are contem- 
plating marriage, then you may be eager for an op- 
portunity to better prepare yourself for the marriage 
relationship and for the establishment of an en- 
during home. If you are already married, you may 
desire the felowship of other young couples of like 
interests and congenial habits. If that first baby has 
arrived, or is soon to make his appearance, you may 
be glad of the opportunity to receive some hep in 
parental education and child guidance. 

As you enter upon these new experiences, you will 
be the loser, and society itself will be the poorer, if 
you merely drift along in them or work them out by 
yourself and with no guidance or help from those 
who have passed that way before. 

Perhaps the question that you are asking is, where 
can one find the new fellowships or learn the facts 
which pertain to these new life situations? There 


*Prepared by Young Adult Section (Dr. A. V. Boand, Chairman) 
of the class’ taught by Dr. Harry C. Munro, 1946 Montreat Leader- 
ship School. 
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A Message 
to 


Young 
Adults* 


may be a number of answers to the question. In 
some communities, for instance, local Y. M. or Y. W. 
C. A.’s offer courses on “Courtship and Marriage.” 
Mothers’ Clubs may prove to be of great help to 
you as a young mother or mother-to-be. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce or membership in some 
other service organization may bring you as a young 
man into some helpful contacts. Yet, all in all, your 
best opportunity is the church of your choice and 
preferably in the neighborhood in which you live. 
People usually find that the best place to meet and 
make friends is in the church. Never was the Chris- 
tian church more interested in people, and especially 
in young people and in young adults, than today. 
Your minister will be eager to know you and to help 
you in every way possible. The wide-awake church 
has classes, programs, and social activities that have 
been planned especially for you. Most churches will 
have a young couple’s class for those interested in 
such a class. Men’s clubs, evening groups for busi- 
ness and professional women, fellowship groups for 
young adults, both single and married, athletic ac- 
tivities, and classes or courses in which you will be 
interested, are a part of the program of every up- 
and-coming church. 

If you should happen, however, to be in some 
church which is not adequately meeting its oppor- 
tunities and the needs of young adults, you may ac- 
cept this situation as a challenge to yourself to see 
what you can do about it, and be the means of be- 
ginning a work that may revitalize the whole pro- 
gram of your church. Many a discouraged pastor 
has seen the answer to his prayers in the coming of 
a consecrated and enthusiastic young man or young 


(Continued on page 535) 
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HE world today is 

in confusion, and 

tension and danger 
are over all nations. This 
‘is the world in which our 
children are living. We 
have to face it. But we 
do not have to face it in 
panic, nor yet in blind 
resignation. We have the 
privilege of facing it as 
children of God, who 
know that God is sover- 
eign in the world today, 
and that He is actively 
working in the world to 
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fare and happiness of His children. 








.see some of the conditions affecting chil- 
dren, and then let us plan to deal with 
the conditions with high courage and 
ith in God. 


Physical Conditions Affectin 
Children in the World Today 


A Rapid Survey 


First, there are bald and unpleasant 
possibilities in physical conditions which 
we wish to avoid for our children, such as: 

A world full of strife and fear and 
hatred, which may cause war. 

Emotional disturbances and malad- 
justments, which may result in their 
being committed to institutions for the 
care of nervous disorders. 

Serious problems, personal and com- 
munity, which may result in reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries. 

Degrading poverty or grinding drudg- 
ery, Or no opportunities for recreation or 
the enjoyments of the arts. 

Rickets and other deficiency diseases, 
as the result of improper food. 


*From an address delivered at Montreat Leadership 
School by Dr. Mary Alice Jones, Children’s Book Edi- 
tor of Rand, McNally, Publishers. 
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achieve His purposes, and that through the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ we may become persons who can 
share His purposes and co-operate in the realization 
of His divine plan for His creation and for the wel- 


Let us look squarely at the world about us, and 


Christian Family Opportunities—Family Worship. 





We know that in the eyes of God, all children are the objects of His love and 
concern. We recognize that He sent His Son into the world to live and to suf- 
fer and to die, not to save our children only, but to save all children. 


World Condition#ft 
and tll 
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Lack of education and freedom to think 
without schools or with controlled schools. 

The rule of sadistic police or repressive totali- 
tarian government. 

Illiteracy resulting in agnosticism or atheism. 

These possibilities for our children in present 
conditions are. not wild figments of the diseased 
imagination of fearmongering politicians or fanati- 
cal clergymen. These are possibilities which the 
sober judgment of sober persons consider the sort 
of possibilities which may become actual réalities 
in the lives of our children. They are actual real- 
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By MARY ALICE JONES* 


ities in the lives of many children today. We do not 
want our children to live under such conditions. We 
want them to live under conditions conducive to 
emotional poise, happiness, adjustment, health. We 
want them to have adequate food, good education, 
opportunity for and a chance to live in freedom and 
in peace, and to become responsible, morally con- 
scious citizens. We want them to know God as their 
father, to love all men as their brothers, and to be 
committed to doing the will of God as it is revealed 
in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

But we do not have the moral right to expect 
freedom and opportunity for our children if we 
are indifferent to the lack of freedom and oppor- 
tunity for other children. We know that in the eyes 
of God, all children are the objects of love and con- 
cern. We recognize that he sent his Son into the 
world to live and to suffer and to die, not to save our 
children alone, but to save all children. 

Let us recognize, first of all,-that children are 
more precious today than ever before in the history 
of the world. This does not mean that we of this 
generation love our children more than any previous 
generation. It does mean that children form a 
smaller proportion of the total population today 
than they did in previous generations. In the over- 
all birth rates, there has been a sharp decrease. Not 
only so, but the increase in the population of old 
people is even more rapid. Folks are living longer! 
Twenty-five per cent of the total population of the 
United States is now over 45 years of age. During 
the ten-year period from 1930-1940, the percentage 
of the population over 65 years of age increased 35 
per cent. 

This sets a very sharp and practical problem. The 
percentage of the producing population in relation 
to the percentage of the non-producing population 
is approaching the point of danger to the economy. 
We need, for a stable economy, every single child 
who is being born. We need from the child the full 


development of his physical and mental capacities, 
the full developmeat of all potential skills, in order 
to prevent this unbalance from becoming increas- 
ingly:serious. In view of the hard, material, eco- 
nomic facts, therefore, we cannot afford to let one 
single child born into the world today be less than 
the best he can possibly be as a producer. 

But those of us who are Christians would never 
accept this factor as a determining factor in our 
attitude toward children. To a Christian, every 
child has a right to his fullest possible development 
because he is a potential child of God, precious in 
the eyes of his Father. 


Opportunity Is Denied 

Millions of children in this, our own land, are 
not having an opportunity to develop their full 
capacity. Vast numbers of them are being stunted 
by conditions which could be remedied. 

Child labor pretty nearly got out of control during 
the war years. Because of the tremendous pressure 
for labor, the rules were not strictly enforced. As a 
result we have.on our hands a very large number 
of young people from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age who do not have anything more than a grammar 
school education. 


Poor Living Conditions Prevail 
Poor living conditions—even substandard dwell- 
ings, where overcrowding, lack of sanitary facilities, 




















Domestic work in the home is often done by the young 
children. 


lack of means for keeping clean and of cooking 
wholesome food, as well as the acute danger of fire 
and diseases spread in filth—are handicapping thou- 
sands of American families today. Moreover, these 
bad living conditions are most acute among the 
families with the largest number of children. The 
Children’s Bureau reports that more than two-thirds 
of the nation’s children are being born into the fam- 
ilies in the lower half of the income scale, millions 
of them having an over-all income below $1000 a 
year, including agricultural products. It is a shock- 
ing fact that the death rate from children’s ,. 
diseases is definitely related to the income 
of their fathers. When we look at the chil- 
dren of minority groups, especially the Ne- 
groes in the South and the Mexicans in the 
Southwest, all these conditions are more 
marked. Where there is little available, they 
have the least. 

And when we turn from the children of 
our own land to the children of the rest of 
the world, the picture is even more appal- 
ling. In a report in the Chicago Sun for 
July 1, Ruth Crowley, a registered nurse 
who has served overseas, makes this signifi- 
cant statement: 

“The world’s children are old, far, far be- 
yond their years, and many of them have 
lived through experiences many adults 
would not have the ability to face or to en- 
dure. Many of the children have tubercu- 
losis. Diphtheria is on the rampage because 
of lack of serum and doctors. Infant mor- 
tality rates are alarmingly high in the 
former occupied countries... 





“These children do not trust adults. They have 
little reason to trust anyone except themselves. The 
counterpart of their distrust and suspicion of adults 
is that they lie. They had had to lie to save them- 
selves, their relatives, and their comrades, and they 
have been taught to lie. They have also learned to 
cheat and to steal for survival in a day-by-day exist- 
ence. 

‘The children have been separated from their rel- 
atives. They are not family minded. The social unit 
to them is often the gang, made up of young people 
whom the fortunes of war have thrown together. 
They are intelligent, ‘resourceful, well-informed, but 
they are uneducated. Thousands have not been to 
school for five years.” 

The future of our own children, those we love in 
our own homes and churches, is inseparably bound 
up with the future of all these children. We do live 
in one world, whether we like it or not, and what 
affects the lives of one group of children affects the 
lives of all the children. Smallpox, brought by plane 
from an unvaccinated native in the far reaches of 
Asia, closed the schools for the children on our own 
Pacific coast. Just so intimately are their lives bound 
up with the lives of other children everywhere. So 
long as there are hungry, sick, uneducated, insecure 
children anywhere, our own children will be living 
in a world which permits such things to be, and that 
is not a good world. It is a world of tension and 
full of possibilities of explosion. 


The Church’s Opportunity 
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Moral and Spiritual Conditions 
Affecting Children 


But there are other conditions affecting children 
who are well-fed, well-housed, who have good 
schools and churches, children who are in no sense 
“underprivileged” in our commonly accepted under- 
standing of the term. Our own children, in fact. 
These are moral and spiritual conditions. 


Self-Centeredness Is Wrecking Lives 

There seems to be rampant in the world today an 
appalling self-centeredness. Now, of course, self- 
centeredness is not a new failing of mankind. It 
has been here since the beginning of human history. 
But it is more dangerous today, because selfish per- 
sons have more opportunity to wreck the lives of 
others. ‘They have more machines, more efficient 
tools of propaganda for causing disorder and dis- 
aster. 

The black market is a scandal, representing the 
determination of some persons to have what they 
want, no matter what the result may be, in the pub- 
lic morals or in the actual want and suffering of 
other persons. ‘The United States, in spite of notable 
efforts on the part of certain unselfish groups, has 
fallen down lamentably in meeting its official com- 
mitments even, let alone in meeting its Christian 
obligation to share its resources with the starving 
world. 


A Refusal to Accept Responsibility 

Again, there seems to be an alarming growth of 
unwillingness to accept responsibility. In the family, 
this irresponsibility is showing itself in the appalling 
increase of the divorce rate. A judge in a family 
relations court in Chicago recently stated that if the 
present rate continues, there will be more divorces 
than marriages next year in Chicago. The rate for 
the country as a whole is rapidly approaching one 
divorce for every three marriages. But this vast 
increase in divorces is not due to the vast increase 
of intolerable conditions. Rather it is due to the 
decrease of a sense of responsibility among the con- 
tracting parties. The effect of this irresponsibility 
upon the children can scarcely be calculated. 

Similarly, this increase in irresponsibility is find- 
ing expression in an increase in drinking, both on 
the part of men and on the part of women. The 
major form of social activity today appears to be the 
cocktail party. The cocktail parties, more often than 
hot, become, for a large number of the participants, 
drinking parties. Even the “best people” are finding 
their homes the scenes of parties which may be de- 
scribed most charitably as “rowdy,” and church 
people are apparently taking the position that this 
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is an established form of social life in America today, 


and that it is foolishness to stand against public 


opinion to the extent of refusing to participate in 
them. 

This irresponsibility extends to civic life and finds 
expression in the failure to vote on the part of a 
large number of eligible citizens. Content with ex- 
pressing the prevailing opinion of the social group 
in which one lives, all too many church people are 
failing to understand and act upon the issues pre- 
sented to them in elections. Politics are considered 
“dirty” and therefore to be avoided by respectable 
church men and women. ‘This irresponsibility, as 
expressed in the actions of the elected representatives 
of the people, reveals an appalling absenteeism on 
the part of the members of Congress. 

In the field of industrial life, there is irresponsi- 
bility both on the part of labor and on the part of 
management. Management does not hesitate to go 
on a sit-down strike so far as production is con- 
cerned, if this seems to be the best way to get around 
certain provisions which it regards as detrimental 
to its own interests. Labor is not assuming responsi- 
bility for turning out good work for money received. 

Indifference and selfishness and lack of responsi- 
bility are also taking their toll in the strictly reli- 
gious field. It is increasingly difficult to secure teach- 
ers for children’s groups in the churches. Persons 
would rather spend their Sundays in the pursuit of 
their own ends than to get up in time to go to 
Sunday school to teach a class of boys and girls. 
Through the week activities are increasingly difficult 
to man, and consequently are decreasing in efh- 
ciency at the time when the children need them 
most. The result of all this is that the church is 
not able to present the sort of a program to its chil- 
dren which challenges their interest and loyalty. 
In spite of deep concern and strenuous campaigns, 
we are barely holding our own, and large numbers 
of churches are experiencing an actual decrease in 
the number of children they are serving. For many 
who are related to the churches, attendance is irreg- 
ular. Family religion has become the exception 
rather than the rule, even in church homes. This 
means that large numbers of children are growing 
up spiritually illiterate. 

On the international scene, there is again an ap- 
palling lack of responsibility on the part of the 
nations which are taking a chance with the very 
future of civilization itself rather than assume the 
full measure of responsibility which their power and 
influence give them. Devious dealings, downright 
lies and broken promises are breeding suspicion. In 
the United States, there is a frightening increase of 
nationalism and isolationism. We are not taking a 
responsible attitude toward United Nations—a 
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really responsible attitude for. overcoming difficul- 
ties, for believing in it, for providing the best possi- 
ble conditions under which it may work. We prefer 
to criticize it and point out its weakness. We seem 
to be putting our real trust in the atomic bomb. 


Reliance Upon Force 

This leads us directly to the next great moral 
problem in the world which we must face in the 
light of the needs of our children. ‘This is the appar- 
ent increase in the reliance upon force. The nations 
seem to have decided that only upon force can peace 
be maintained, and this in. spite of the fact that they 
fought the last war in order to prevent nations from 
using force. Force is being used in the world today 
both to maintain the status quo and to upset the 
status quo, whichever seems to the advantage of the 
nations or of the group within a nation having the 
force to use. We in the United States are insisting 
on better armaments, larger armies and _ navies. 
Why?. Because, apparently, we, too, are putting our 
trust in recking sword and iron shard, because we 
are afraid to believe the saying, “Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 

Now there are situations in which force is essen- 
tial. In the home, it is used under well-established 
and understood rules. On the playground it is used 
under rules which are interpreted to the children. 
In the community it is exercised under law, passed 
and understood by the citizenry. In international 
relations, however, there is no law under which force 
can be operated. Until there is international law 
under which force can be used by nations for pur- 
poses of protection rather than for purposes of ag- 
gression, for purposes of helping people rather than 
for the purpose of controlling people, until there 
are such international laws, the increasing depend- 
ence upon force will apparently go on unchecked, 
and we will find ourselves in an armament race 
which will make all previous armament races look 
like a peanut race at a Fourth of July picnic. 


Disintegration of Moral Standards 

Again, we see a disintegration of moral standards. 
Apparently men are thinking that they can set aside 
the moral law of God by ignoring it, and can flaunt 
it with impunity. Standards of honor, truth, de- 
pendability, if they interfere with one’s pursuit of 
personal gain or pleasure, are dubbed “old-fash- 
ioned” and set aside. Now, there are some social cus- 
toms which are outmoded and require change. The 
history of the race has proved that polygamy and 
slavery, once regarded as good, are bad. And educa- 
tion for women, once regarded as bad, is now re- 
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garded as good. But the basic moral order of the 
universe is unchangeable, and men who despise it 
do so at their peril, as recent history has demon. 
strated beyond a shadow of a doubt. “Woe unto 
them who call evil good, and good evil” is not an 
arbitrary pronouncement of any angry God, but a 
statement of the basic moral law. 


Present-Day Conditions Affect 
Our Children 


What are these conditions doing to our children? 
How are they responding to the conditions under 
which they are living? In our own country there is 
a marked increase in nervous disorders among chil- 
dren. There is an increase in school retardation, due 
to all the factors we have discussed and especially 
to the sense of insecurity, the moving of families 
from one location to another, the tremendous over- 
crowding of schools. ‘There is a striking increase of 
deficiency diseases, not due primarily to lack of food, 
but due’primarily to bad digestion and assimilation, 
caused by tension and insecurity. 

And there is the appalling increase of juvenile 
delinquency. Inadequate provision for health, in- 
adequate schools, family breakdowns, inadequate 
playgrounds, have long been known to contribute 
to delinquency. But the growth of self-centeredness, 
the decrease of a sense of responsibility, the apparent 
increase of a sense of dependency upon the use of 
force, growing suspicions—these factors, too, are 


creating conditions which make for nervous dis- | 


orders and delinquency on the part of children 
from so-called “good homes.” During last year, 56 
per cent of all the crimes committed in the United 
States which were detected were committed by chil- 
dren under 15 years of age. 

Do all these conditions in the world today and the 
effect they are having on the lives of children mean 
that the future is wholly dark and that we are help- 


less in the face of the situation which we cannot | 


change? Not at all. We are Christians, and we are 
members of a great Christian fellowship. If we are 
tempted to crawl under the juniper tree and tremble, 


let us hear the angel of God speak to us as he spoke } 


to Elijah. The church is not impotent. The church 


can make a tremendous difference in the destinies of | 


men and in the course of history in this age as she 


has in other ages. Only by our sloth and indifference | 


may we shackle her. What must the church do to 
change conditions that are hurting children? 


(The second article by Miss Jones will appear next month under 
the title “What Can the Church Do for Children?”’) 
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The Influence of the Home 
in a Child’s Education 


By EDWARD BENTLEY 


Edward Bentley is the thirteen-year-old son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Floyd T. Bentley, Central Methodist Church, Richmond, 
Virginia. He was one among forty children, who, upon com- 
pleting the eighth grade in Junior High School, were asked 
to write an article from which one would be selected for pres- 
entation as a part of the graduation exercises. Edward’s arti- 
cle won for him an honored place on the commencement pro- 
gram of his school. We congratulate him on having prepared 
such a thoughtful and timely paper. We count it a privilege 
to reproduce it here as a worthy contribution to our emphasis 
on Christian Family Life. 


HE Italian patriot Mazzini has described the 

home as “The Heart’s Homeland.” In order 

for this to be true, the home must have certain 
levels, which each member of the family must live 
up to. ‘These levels can be classified as physical, 
mental, social, and emotional. This talk is given to 
show how important the home and family life is in 
aiding the school and school children. 

One of the most important of the topics men- 
tioned is the social life, which the family has the 
privilege to enjoy. Though some families do take 
advantage of this pleasure, it is pitiful to see that 
the great majority spend no time at all together. 
Instead, parents will send their children off to a 
movie. It is Surprising to notice the difference in 
morale and grades in school of children who come 
from families who spend some time together, and 
those who spend their time hanging around on the 
street corners or in the movies. A large expenditure 
of money is not necessary to have a good time. 

From the physical level, let us look at some things 
to be considered in family life. Perhaps no parent 
present is guilty of this, but many mothers of school 
children do not provide their sons and daughters 
with sufficient food to maintain their health. ‘This 
is very important in their studies at school, for little 
satisfactory work can be done on an underbalanced 
diet. Many parents will allow their children to sit 
up to all hours of the night. When they finally man- 
age to get up next morning, the sleep will have done 
little good because of so short a rest. Often this is 
the cause of many of the tardies. 
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Parents are responsible for the cleanliness of their 
children, both in their clothes and in their bodies. 
A clean house is also necessary for the well-managed 
home. It is also the parents’ duty to see that the 
home is kept orderly, and to prevent it from becom- 
ing cluttered with objects.’ A cluttered room will 
sel to make a person nervous and feel fidgety. 

The third aspect to be considered in family life is 
mental conditions. A child absorbs things which his 
father, mother, brothers and sisters do. Thus the 
parents must show interest in culture and education. 
If the family is interested in cultural material, such 
as good literature, the growing child will naturally 
learn to use these to his advantage. 

But if good books are never seen around the 
home, only comic books and cheap novels will ever 
be read, which will slow an education in literature. 
Another difficulty which makes it hard for a teacher 
to teach a pupil is the parents’ attitude towards edu- 
cation. Many just don’t care whether the children 
pass or fail the grade. ‘The thing parents should do 
is to back up the teachers and show the children 
that the teachers are their friends. An interest in 
school organizations, such as the P.T.A., should al- 
ways be taken. 

The last level to be discussed is the emotional 
level, which can be thought of as the summary of 
the other three. A student who comes from a home 
of culture is almost always apt to be emotionally and 
spiritually balanced, and such a student possesses a 
serene spirit. Children who lack self-control and 
who are noisy in the classrooms, usually come from 
homes where there is nervous tension, quarreling 
and loud talking. 

In order that the children can prepare lessons for 
the next day, the home should have a special place 
where there is absolute silence. Some students will 
insist that they are able to study better with the 
radio going. Maybe they can write down their les- 
sons, but it will not sink in, and they will not know 
a thing the next day. This might explain some of 
the marks on the report cards. 

Another important subhead under emotional lev- 
els is respect for the privacy of others and their prop- 

(Continued on page 545) 

















By J. Davin Stmpson* 


ERHAPS the thought of the largeness of the 

undertaking of having a recreational center 

has driven a great many Presbyterian churches 
away from the attempt to have one. This article is 
designed to show that such an undertaking is well 
worth while for the average church and not as dif- 
ficult to realize as it may seem. 

The pastor and the Pioneer group in the Newton 
Presbyterian Church were not more than two 
months in planning for a church outdoor recrea- 
tional center and playground. Adjacent to the 
manse were two lots that were owned by the 
church. These were turned over to the process of 
being developed into an outdoor recreational center 
and playground. This setting was somewhat like 
an amphitheater, and was shaded by four large 
pecan trees. 


Work Begun 


The Pioneers came with their grass blades, hoes, 
and rakes, and with the pastor’s help the lots were 
cleared, low limbs were sawed from trees, and the 
ground was closely mowed. We discovered that even 


*Pastor of the Newton Presbyterian Church, Newton, Mississippi. 
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when the heat was intense out on the streets and 
thoroughfares of the town and in our homes, the 
interlocking leafy limbs of the pecan trees on our 
recreational lot provided not only a shade from the 
sun’s rays but, together with the lay of the land, 
brought coolness and a breeze which lent the effect 
of a large, air-conditioned area. 


Equipment 


A local lumber company, of which the owners 
were members of our church, generously gave lum- 
ber for swings. Also, they provided lumber without 
charge for seesaws, a flying-jenny, and benches. With 
labor and materials which were largely donated, 
a ping-pong table was provided and a badminton 
court built. A horseshoe court was made and ample 
space was left for playing croquet. The lighting of 
the recreational center for night use was made pos- 
sible by additional donations of equipment and 
service. 

Before any plans were made to raise funds for 
the playg ground, interested spectators who saw what 
was going on, began to make some financial contri- 
butions to the project. Then, as interest increased, 
more funds began to come in, and playground 
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equipment was purchased and more facilities added. 
The fact seemed to dawn upon us all that we had 
no other recreational center or playground in town, 
and members of all churches were anxious to help 
us. An outdoor fireplace was built so that outdoor 
socials and picnics could be held in the daytime or 
at night. 


A Church in the Out-of-Doors 


Recently one such social for our entire church 
membership was held at night under the lights on 
our playground. We combined the outdoor picnic 
with the holding of our bimonthly family program 
and church fellowship supper. We have been hold- 
ing these programs and suppers in the church over 
a period of two years, and they have been most en- 
joyable, inspirational, and instructional to our en- 
tire membership. 

If this digression is pardonable, I would say 
that the family night meetings and suppers have 
been used to set forth most concretely and dis- 
tinctly the program of the church as outlined by 


the General Assembly for the 
people, and the Sunday school. 
We have had pulpit platform built so that 


men, women, young 


with the use of the lights and a portable organ 


owned by the church, meetings for the men, women, 
young people can be held jointly or separately 
during the day or at night. 


A Real Need in Any Church 


With its outdoor cooking facilities, tables, chairs, 
lights, and the games and other means of amuse- 
ment, one can see how such a place fills a real need 
in the life of any church. It is hoped that this ar- 
ticle may be helpful in suggesting ways and means 
for many churches to have their own outdoor rec- 
reational center where all departments and ages ol 
the church have their programs and good times 
during spring, summer, and fall especially, and for 
the year-round if they care to use it. Step out in faith 
to make it a reality for your church, and funds and 
labor will be provided practically without the ask- 
ing. 





A Message to Young Adults 


. (Continued from page 527) 


woman into his congregation, who has dedicated his 
or her gifts to the enlisting of other young adults in 
the work of the church. 

As you mature, you will find that you are either 
growing more and more into the likeness of the full- 
ness of the stature of Christ, living a radiant and 
happy and useful life, or you will be becoming more 
and more conformed to the worldly standards and 
ideals of a secularized and materialistically minded 
society. 

It is up to you whether you will choose the low 
road or the high. On the decision that you make 
will rest in large measure the kind of associates you 
choose, the friendships which are compelling influ- 
ences in your life, the idealism and spirit of your 
home, and the kind of family that you may have. 

Centuries ago, a young adult, who delayed the be- 
ginning of His active life, His lifework, until His 
thirtieth year, gathered about Himself a‘dozen other 
young men. The influence of His life and teachings 
upon these twelve so transformed and changed their 
lives that even after His death at the age of thirty- 
three, they went forth in His name and in the power 
of His Spirit to transform and change the whole 
world. Even to this day, this Galilean of old walks 
every: road with the greeting, “J have called you 
friends.” Will you, as a young adult, accept His 
offer of friendship and choose your other friends 
within the circle of those who are also His friends? 
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In doing so, you will find the answer and solve the 
problem of every life situation in which you or 
yours may share. 

If you find the idea of a worth-while young adult 
program challenging, then you, together with other 
interested young adults, meet with your pastor, make 
your plans, and get a young adult group started. 


Youth—Adult Test 
By checking the following questions you can de- 
termine whether you are a YOUTH or have passed into 
YOUNG ADULTHOOD: 


Youth Adult 


IN SCHOOL []....... OUT OF SCHOOI 


CHECK HERI 


DEPENDEN’ . SELF-SUPPORTING 


AT HOMI AWAY FROM HOME 
SINGLE MARRIED 
NO MILITARY SERVICE MILITARY SERVICE 


MINOR LEGAL AGE 


(1) If you have answered only one of the above 
adult questions in the affirmative, then you are be- 
ginning to be a young adult. (2) If several of these 
adult experiences have been yours recently, then you 
are a young adult and be long with the young adult 
group. (3) If you have had these experiences some 
years ago, you may already have passed from young 
adulthood into mature adulthood and would feel 
more at home with the maturer group. 
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A Vision 


By BETTY LESTER* 


and a Realization 


HERE is a suburb to Moultrie, Georgia, where 

many of the Swift Meat Packing Company em- 

ployees live. It was in the summer of 1945 that 
the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Rev. 
R. L. Forbis, Jr., drove through the community. He 
noticed that there were over one hundred homes, 
and that there was no church within two miles. He 
mentioned to some of our members that there was a 
need for a church, and suggested that a Sunday 
School Extension Worker be invited to make a sur- 
vey. An appointment was made with Miss Beth 
Branche, Sunday School Extension Worker for the 
synod of Georgia, for early September. 

Miss Branche visited the community, and made 
her report to the church. One hundred and twenty- 
three families had been visited, and out of the five 
hundred and six people living in the community, 
only one hundred and seventy-seven were enrolled 
in any Sunday school. Of the number above the age 
of twelve there were one hundred and four who 
were not members of any church. Fortunately, with 
these figures in view, the members of the First 
Church saw the need, and the Session authorized us 
to start an outpost Sunday school. 

Two weeks after the survey was made the outpost 
was organized and held its first meeting in the home 
of a deacon who lives in that community. In October 
the mother church bought a dwelling in the heart 
of the community, and immediately the Sunday- 
school group moved into its new home. On No- 
vember 4, 1945, a dedication service was held, and a 
beautiful new sign bearing the words, “SYLVES- 
TER DRIVE PRESBYTERIAN CHAPEL, Sunday 
School, 3:30 P.M.,”” was erected in front of the build- 
ing. 

About seventy-five members were enrolled during 
the first three months. Willing helpers from the 
First Church went out each Sunday afternoon to as- 
sist with the teaching. It was a wonderful thing to 
know that the Word of God was reaching men, 


women, boys, and girls who heretofore had had no 


opportunity to study the Bible. 
In December the outpost had its first Christmas 


*Director of Religious Education, First Presbyterian Church, 


Moultrie, Georgia. 
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party, and the rooms were filled with mothers, 
fathers, young people, and little children. It was a 
thrilling experience to know that the little outpost 
was actually in existence. 

In January, 1946, a group of young people of high- 
school age was organized for the purpose of Bible 
study, fellowship, and worship, in addition to the 
regular Sunday-school hours each week. The pastor 
and I go out each Thursday night for the meetings, 
which include worship, Bible study, recreation, and 
singing. ‘'wenty-two young people are enrolled i 
this organization. 

On Wednesday nights the chapel is used for the 
Boy Scout meetings, for we feel that these meetings 
are an important part of a boy’s life, and certainly 
the church should help in furthering such a worthy 
organization. 

In June the time of meeting was changed from 
3:30 in the afternoon to 10:00 in the 
July we started having a preaching service in the 
evening. These were conducted by our student pas- 
tor at the First Church, until September when he 
had to return to Union Theological Seminary where 
he is studying for the ministry. 

The last week in July, a Vacation Bible School 
was held at the chapel. During the week seventy-five 
children, young people, teachers, and adult workers 
were enrolled. The climax of the school was a pic- 
nic and program to which parents and visitors were 
invited the last day. In addition to certificates which 
every child received, about twenty-five pocket New 
Testaments were received by children who had a 
record of perfect attendance during the week. As a 
result of the Bible school, the enrollment and at- 
tendance at Sunday school each Sunday has in- 
creased. Also the Juniors and Intermediates decided 
that they would like to have an extra session during 
the week. They now meet each Wednesday after- 
noon for two hours of Bible study, recreation, and 
fellowship together. Plans are under way to 
have an extra session of the Primary and Beginner 
groups. 

The need was seen and a seed was planted. With 
prayer and work it is hoped that a flower will bloom 
in the form of a beautiful new chapel. 
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Nearly one-half of the churches are served in groups of two or 
more. Dr. McLaughlin gives the results of an interesting study 


of these groups which he made recently. 


Group Pastorates 


N 1946 the Presbyterian Church, U. S., reported 

3,524 churches. There are 1,550 churches served 

in groups of two or more, and 920 having a mem- 
bership of less than g00 and now pastorless. ‘These 
constitute 70% of the total of our churches. 

In March, 1946, a questionnaire was sent to pas- 
tors serving two or more congregations. To date, 
fifty-four reports have been received. The average 
number of churches served, in these groups is 2.7. 
The groups average one outpost each. The 54 groups 
reported a total of 12,460 members March 31, 1945, 
but had increased to 13, 297 in 1946—a total of 837. 
The same groups reported 11,567 enrolled in the 
Sunday school in 1945, but 12,854 in 1946, a net in- 
crease of 11.1%. ‘These groups reported that there 
had been received during the year 821 persons on 
profession of faith, or a spiritual birth rate of 6.5°%. 

While the rest of this report indicates that the 
technique in all of these pastorates is not what it 
ought to be, yet the good results reveal the fine op- 
portunities offered in our Home Mission and coun- 
try fields. Let no minister despise himself because 
he is a pastor of a group of Home Mission or coun- 
try churches. 

There are in our General Assembly 242 churches 
which have a membership of over 600. They report 
only 51 enrolled in Sunday school per 100 church 
members, while the group pastorates report 96. The 
large churches report a spiritual birth rate of only 
2.4%, while the group pastorates report a spiritual 
birth rate of 6.5%. Many of the groups reporting 
are composed of Home Mission churches, as more 
than half of them receive subsidies. 

Surveys have been made in 59.2% of the pastor- 
ates reporting, but only 20% have maps of the pas- 
toral area, and only 3% indicate on the maps neigh- 
borhoods that should have outpost Sunday schools 
organized. Only 29.6% had made lists of unreached 
persons to be placed in the hands of leaders of adult 
Bible classes and other age-groups. Only one-third 
report that any effort had been made to establish 
new outpost Sunday schools in areas where people 
cannot or will not attend the Sunday schools now 
operating. 

Most of the pastors reporting approve of having 
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By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 


a Sunday School Council to operate for the entire 
pastoral area. In answer to the question, “Would 
you approve of a Council meeting monthly, or at 
least quarterly, for the purpose of planning a uni- 
fied program for the pastorate?” 64.8% gave an 
affirmative answer. 


A Church Service Led by Local Leadership 
Approved 

The pastors reporting do not believe that church 
services led by nonresident ministers or laymen are 
calculated to develop a local leadership in the 
churches or Sunday schools. At least this is the 
opinion of 72.2% of those reporting. 

In answer to the question, ‘Would you approve 
of having a worship service in each church every 
Sunday in the year in addition to the Sunday school 
whether there is a pastor or not?” two-thirds gave 
an affirmative answer. 

In answer to the question, “Would you approve 
of having this as a unified service with the Sunday 
school closing worship program identical with the 
opening worship of the church service?” a little more 
that half gave an affirmative answer. 

To the question, “Would you advocate that the 
services be conducted by a group of local people 
trained by the pastor or someone else to use source 
material such as articles in the church papers, THE 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, The Earnest Worker, Presby- 
terian YOUTH, and other publications?” 77% re- 
ported yes. 

To the question, “Would you advocate that this 
group lead in the discussions on such topics as Ways 
to Improve Our Sunday School, Sunday School Ex- 
tension, Methods of Stewardship, Foreign Mission 
Work, Home Mission Work, Christian Colleges?” an 
affirmative answer is given by 90.7%. 

In answer to the question, “Would it be practical 
to use programs prepared for Mother’s Day, Family 
Week Sunday, Rural Life Sunday, Rally Day, Har- 


(Continued on page 549) 
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A Presbyterian church was dissolved because its membership consisted of 
only a few old women and a boy or two. Was it wise ? 


If a Church Die, 
Shall It Live Again? 





Bethany Presbyterian Sunday School celebrating the 6th anniversary of the revival of the church organization 


A Study in Rehabilitation 


F A CHURCH DIE, it will live again if someone 
cares enough to plan and work to revive it. It is 
recognized, however, that there are situations 

in which some churches should remove to more 
strategic locations. But even then we should be very 
careful about leaving an established location, for 
populations have a way of shifting back to old com- 
munities. What have we then profited if we close 
one church and open not another? Although our 
Church has shown some gain in recent years, it 
should be noted with concern that the total num- 
ber of Presbyterian churches has decreased at an 
average rate of 4 per cent for the last twenty years. 
Perhaps our new Home Mission emphasis will 


*Rev. C. A. Calcote is the pastor of the Aveleigh Presbyterian 
Church, Newberry, South Carolina. 
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By C. A. CALCOTE* 


change this trend. A changed strategy could save 
many of our old churches. The writer’s convictions 
run deep at this point. The reason is found in the 
teachings of recent experience. Notwithstanding 
certain general denominational tenets in the field 
of Home Missions, the Lord’s promises, which are 
shockingly true, take precedence. Roger Babson says 
that the most cataclysmic and shocking thing that 
could happen to the Church would be a sudden 
realization that the Word of God is true. Such a 
shock would reveal the truth of “Go ye ... and, lo, I 
am with you...” 

One of our presbyteries dissolved a church once 
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because there were only a few old women and a boy 
or two left in the organization. The Methodists 
swung in behind us, took care of our abandoned 
field, and one of those boys grew to become Bishop 
Chandler. Who would undertake to measure the. 
value of that one boy to the Kingdom of God? 
Usually when we dissolve a church another denomi- 
nation takes over the field. Why? Evidently it is be- 
cause there are people in the abandoned territory 
who will respond to a program of evangelistic 
preaching and teaching when that is persistently 
carried on. The wise physician never wants to “dis- 
solve” or “dismiss” a dying patient. “As long as 
there’s life there’s hope,” he says as he works to save, 
even to the last pulse beat. Wisely administered 
treatment will save many of our old churches. Christ 
cared enough, and died for the church. Shall we 
let churches die before our eyes? There is a strategy 
for saving sick churches; it has worked effectively in 
the following cases. 


EXAMPLE I. Old Salem Church (1857), one 
of a group in the writer’s first pastorate, in North 
Alabama Presbytery, had dwindled to three mem- 
bers. The church was practically abandoned to one 
of the sects, who were using the building. A pro- 
pitious moment for reclaiming the situation was 
seized upon when the sect paused for an apparent 
dead-end church quarrel over which of their two 
ministers would preach at their revival meeting. A 
small group from the Jacksonville church opened 
the church with an adapted program, and for five 
years continued faithfully to meet the people there, 


and lo, the Lord was with them. At the end of five 
years Salem had one hundred and three active 
members and the property had been improved by 
building a young people’s annex. That was nine- 
teen years ago, and Salem is still strong and vigor. 
ous, being the only church grouped with Jackson- 
ville, whereas Jacksonville formerly had three other 
churches grouped with her. 


EXAMPLE II. Little River Church (1762), or. 
ganized before George Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware, and still owning land by original grant from 
the King of England, had died down to about three 
inactive members who could hardly be located. An- 
other denominational group had begun to use the 
building. This church had been under threat of dis- 
solution for years. Finally as the presbytery, in 1939, 
was taking steps to abandon the church and turn it 
over to another denomination, intervention was 
made in favor of the Lord’s strategy. A small out- 
post team from Aveleigh, the writer’s church, opened 
the church with an adapted program. These work- 
ers went faithfully every Sunday to meet the people, 
and lo, the Lord was with them, and twenty-four 
young people accepted Christ on profession of their 
faith when the first gospel invitation was given. 
Others began to unite with the church and the 
growth continued through the years until the 
church now has one hundred and eighty active 
members, and one of the largest men’s Bible classes 
in the presbytery. As the church began to develop, 
Rev. C. J. Matthews became its pastor, taking the 
church into his group. Soon a modern new brick 








The Little River-Dominick Church today. Insert—The old Little River Church 
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These 22 people, and 10 others not in the picture, constitute the outpost team in Aveleigh 


church was built out on the highway, slightly re- 


moved from the old building site. Dominick church 
in the adjoining neighborhood, being a smaller 
church, decided to unite with Little River, forming 
the church now called Little River-Dominick. This 
church in recent years has sent one of her best sons, 
Rev. F. J. Harmon, into the gospel ministry; he is 
now serving in Laurens, S. C. The program for 
young people and for adults at Little River-Domi- 
nick attracts attention and is supported by people 
from a wide area. 


EXAMPLE III: Legal papers were drawn up 
lor the sale of Bethany Church (1833) along with 
her eight acres of land, and the proceeds “. . . to be 
set aside for the upkeep of the graveyard.” The sects 
were flourishing in the community. A survey was 
made and a few scattering, inactive members were 
lound and there were others who had no church af- 
fliation. The session and pastor from Aveleigh 
Church, Newberry, went into the old church one 
Sunday afternoon. after surveying the community, 
knelt in prayer and asked the Lord’s directing help 
in reviving the church. After prayer a superintend- 
ent for the prospective Sunday school was elected 
from among the members of Aveleigh session. Al- 
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though twenty-eight miles away, a small outpost 
team from Aveleigh began to go, and go faithfully 
every Sunday, to meet the people with an adapted 
program, and lo, the Lord was with them. About 
sixty people, most of them children, met the first 
day; the Sunday school was organized, and it is a 
live organization to this day. The Clinton First 
Church has carried on this work with an expanding 
program of preaching and revival services. The 
sixth anniversary of Bethany’s revival was joyously 


‘celebrated recently. Dissolution is forgotten and the 


graveyard is cared for. 





A LITTLE CHILD 
By Jessie Orton Jones and Elizabeth Orton Jones 
The Viking Press—Price, $2.00 


This delightful book contains the beloved Christmas 
story, giving prophecies and including episodes in the 
early life of Jesus. The illustrations picture a dramati- 
zation of the text as presented by children. These 
vivid drawings, when seen by a group of children, 
should inspire them to plan a dramatization of the 
Christmas story. 

With this book is a valuable Pageant Text, written 
in six episodes, including cast, properties, costumes, etc. 

It is suitable for children’s groups in churches, pub- 
lic schools, clubs, playgrounds, or communities. It may 
easily be an interdenominational project for a commu- 
nity Christmas tree service. —ATHA S. BOWMAN 


























The Outreach of 


By J. MOODY McNAIR®* 


a Great Church 


Church of Charleston, West Virginia, through 

the years to carry on a strong congregational 
Home Mission program. The genius of the program 
as begun by Dr. J. C. Barr and Dr. Ernest ‘Thomp- 
son, and continued by Dr. W. M. Alston, was to 
seek out likely places for Sunday schools and preach- 
ing points with a view to building Presbyterian 
churches in these communities as soon as possible. 
The First Church keeps the new mission or chapel 
only until such time as there are sufficient members 
in the community to organize a church and until a 
building can be erected. It supplements the gifts of 
the people of the community in the actual construc- 
tion of the building, and supplies part of the salary 
of the minister who serves the new congregation. 
After a Presbyterian church is organized, another 
place is found to begin another chapel. This pro- 
gram is carried on without diminishing the gifts to 


|: has been the policy of the First Presbyterian 


Elk Hills Presbyterian 
Church, Charleston, West 
Virginia 


Avversnse), 


*Rev. J. Moody McNair is 
associate pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. 
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Assembly’s, Synod’s, or Presbytery’s Home Missions, 
but rather increasing the gifts to these causes bya 
stimulated local interest. 


Elk Hills Presbyterian Church 


The Elk Hills Church was started as an outpost 
Sunday school in an old garage building. The at- 
tendance was so good that the building was not large 
enough to accommodate all who wanted to come. 
Immediately it was seen that if the need was to be 
met, more room would have to be provided. With 
the help of the Outpost Committee of the Session 
of First Church and a representative committee from 
the community, plans were made for a more ade- 
quate meeting place. A meeting of the congrega- 
tion was held, and as a result of this meeting the 
idea of a church building sufficiently large to serve 
the community was born. The Session of First 
Church offered a challenge fund of $1,000 to be 
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South Park Presbyterian — 
Church, Charleston, West 
Virginia 


given, provided the people of the community raised 
a like'amount. The people were so eager for a 
church that this $1,000 was matched within twenty- 
four hours. With such interest the movement was 
begun to provide a church which any community 
could point to with pride. The joint Committee em- 
ployed an architect to draw plans for the church. 
After plans were completed, a contract was let and 
construction was begun, the contract price being 
$12,400. The First Church paid half, matching dol- 
lar for dollar. After the building was erected, the 
Men-of-the-Church in the sponsoring church took 
responsibility for furnishing the new church with 
pews, pulpit, and other needed furniture, bringing 
the total cost to $16,400. This church was dedicated 
and organized as an independent church, free of 
debt, in January, 1945. Today it has a Sunday 
school enrollment of 125, a church membership of 
52, and unlimited possibilities for growth. It is the 
only church in a community where much building 
will be done in the near future. They have a pas- 
tor who gives half his time to Elk Hills and half to 
South Park Church. The members of this church are 
enthusiastic over their future, believing that Christ 
will truly bless them in the future of this work as He 
has done in the past. 


South Park Presbyterian Church 


The South Park Church has been an outpost of 
the First Church, Charleston, for a number of years. 
Sunday school and preaching services were started in 
a school building. The minister had been urging 
them to build a church but there had been no en- 
couraging response until one of the most lovable of 
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the little boys in the congregation died. Little Gene, 
the boy, was only twelve years old, and all his re- 
ligious training was received in the school building. 
The minister visited him many times before his 
death and after his death conducted the funeral, 
which was held in a Methodist church some three 
miles away. It was not the minister’s policy on such 
occasions to preach a sermon, but on this occasion 
he made,it clear that it was not God’s will that little 
children should grow up in a community without a 
church. In the funeral service the people were re- 
minded that all the religious training Gene had ever 
received was in a school building; that he had 
missed the atmosphere of reverence and worship that 
goes with a church. Very shortly afterwards a build- 
ing committee was set up in the South Park area 
with a like committee from the Session of the First 
Church. A challenge fund was presented and 
promptly met by the people of the community. 
Ground was broken in June, 1945. The church 
building was dedicated, free of debt, in November, 
1945, and organized as a church in May, 1946, with 
a Sunday school enrollment of 135 and a church 
membership of 62. The cost of the church was about , 
$10,000. 

The men’s organization of the First Presbyterian 
Church have made the furnishing of the South Park 
sanctuary their project for the year 1946 and soon 
beautiful pews and pulpit furniture will be in- 
stalled, giving the people of this community an at- 
tractive church where through the years many will 
come to know Christ, and other “little Genes” will 
have a church they can point to with love and pride 
as “my church.” % 
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The Outreach of a Presbytery 


By R. E. McCLURE* 





Ruth Lee Pruitt and Ruth Ann Carter, members of the 
Flint Hill Mission 


is beginning to see results in “fourth genera- 

tion” outpost missions. On the second Sun- 
day in August, the last day of a seven-year ministry 
by Rev. Wm. M. Elliott, Sr., D.D., of Saluda, two 
children were received into the fellowship of the 
Presbyterian church through a mission at Flint Hill, 
in Henderson County, North Carolina. 

Dr. Elliott had been crossing presbyterial bound- 
aries with an evangelistic zeal that kept the work 
going over the years, and appealed to the Home 
Mission Committee of Asheville Presbytery to adopt 


\ SHEVILLE Presbytery is fifty years old, and 


*Rev. R. E. McClure is the Executive Secretary of the Presbytery 
of Asheville, and lives in Asheville, N. C. 
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Flint Hill. In looking around to find a congregation 
with an outpost vision, we turned to the newly or- 
ganized Arden Presbyterian Church and to the Rey. 
Paul F. Warren, the recently installed pastor of that 
church. The Arden Church is a “third generation” 
church, having been developed within the last three 
years by Rev. Paul N. Gresham and the Kenilworth 
Presbyterian Church of Asheville. The Kenilworth 
Presbyterian Church was a “second generation” 
church, organized in 1934 as an outpost by the first 
Presbyterian Church of Asheville. 

The foundation for such growth in Asheville 


Presbytery was firmly laid by Rev. R. F. Campbell, | 


D.D., who was made Chairman of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee when the presbytery was organized 
in 1896, and now, pastor-emeritus of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Asheville. Having a vision of 
future possibilities, he secured Rev. R. P. Smith, 


Dr. and Mrs. Wm. M. Elliott, Sr. 
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Flint Hill congregation and the log cabin in which they have worshiped for seven years 


D.D., as Superintendent of Home Missions for the 
newly organized presbytery. Dr. Smith’s children and 
grandchildren have been members of the Kenil- 
worth Church. 

Kenilworth went to full self-support within a 
year, and is looking forward to having a new church 
building in the near future. Arden was organized 
on March 31, 1946, and voted to call their first pas- 
tor, promising him one-half of his total salary. ‘This 
little church promises to be self-supporting within a 
very few years. They already have a small building 
which they are rapidly outgrowing. The building 
is paid for, and through an appropriation from 
the 1945 Home Mission Emergency Fund offering, 
they have a nest egg for building, or the purchase 
of, a manse. 

In adopting Flint Hill, Arden is carrying forward 
the spirit of the mother church, and the grand- 
mother, and setting an example which other 
churches can profitably follow. Twenty or more 
names will be added to the roll of the Arden congre- 
gation when they are transferred from the Saluda 
Church, which Dr. Elliott is leaving by retirement 
during the fall. 

One of the pictures shows Ruth Ann Carter 
and Ruth Lee Pruitt, two children who made their 
profession of faith at Flint Hill in connection with 
a Vacation Bible School held during the summer. 
Ruth Ann is the daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. B. 
Carter. Her father, a local Baptist minister without 
a charge, is superintendent of the Sunday school at 
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Flint Hill and is enthusiastic in the support of the 
work. He has offered to give his time and a sub- 
stantial amount of lumber for the construction of a 
new building. For seven years this outpost has func- 
tioned in a log cabin, in an out-of-the-way location. 

The future is bright for a new outpost that has 
such leadership and inspiration as that given to 
Flint Hill. The future is bright for any presbytery 
where the churches have a vision of growth to the 
“third” and “fourth generation” of outposts, which 
will ultimately become substantial churches. 


The Influence of the Home 


(Continued from page 533) 


erty. No one should bother with others’ property 
until he has been given permission. Members of a 
family should never make the serious mistake of 
taking something that belongs to another, thinking 
it is all right because that person is in the family. 

Common worship experiences also contribute 
greatly to the happiness of the home. Attendance at 
Sunday school and church services on Sunday will do 
much for the character of a growing child. 

None of these levels can be sharply divided from 
the others, because they overlap each other in family 
life. But put together, and experienced by the entire 
family, father, mother, and children, they work to 
make the harmonious home, which is so necessary 
for the well-being of a child. 




















Dr. Motte Martin Passes 


The Executive Committee of Foreign Missions profoundly re. 
grets to announce the receipt on September 16 of a message from 
Luebo, Africa, reporting the death from a heart attack on Septem. 
ber 15 of Rev. Motte Martin, D.D., for forty-three years a mis. 
sionary of our Church to the Congo. 


A Tribute from 


Rev. J. W. Allen, of the Congo 


. 


This beloved missionary of our Church who was 
born in Marlin, Texas, on’ New Year’s Day, 1879, 
passed away in Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, at day- 
break on September 15, 1946. His passing, after 
forty-three years of service, marks an epoch in the 
history of the Congo Mission. Our words can add 
little to the glory of a name that has become a 
legend among the people of the Kasai and in the 
homeland; but we do wish to express the sincere 
admiration and deep affection we have for him 
which has been born of long association. 

Motte Martin was one chosen of God and ap- 
pointed as a pioneer. Those who prayed in the 
early days for the redemption of the Congo singled 
him out by name when a young graduate of the 
seminary and God answered their prayer, sending 
him forth to bear fruit in the Dark Continent. God’s 
protecting care attended this young recruit on his 
outward journey, snatching him from the dark 
waters of the Congo River when the steamer 
Samuel N. Lapsley was overturned by the river’s 
mighty current. Because of this experience the na- 
tives called him “Mpanda Lufu,” the one saved 
from death; but he preferred a play on words ‘and 
asked to be called, ‘“‘“Mpanda Nshila,” one who opens 
the path, for surely a way had been opened for his 
rescue. Both names have a real significance as re- 
lated to his life. From the root of the former comes 
the word for salvation, and the one so rescued lived 
many years to show a multitude the way out of the 
turbulent current of sin and superstition which was 
sweeping them on into eternal doom. He opened a 
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way to many a village for the entrance of the gospel | 
of his own Saviour and Lord, and the path leads | 


back to the Father’s home. 

Dr. Martin was the embodiment of the Old 
South in its highest standards of culture. His pres- 
ence breathed the spirit of courtesy and hospitality, 


mingled with a dignity and reserve that never left | 


him. In his work he was untiring and courageous. 
Whether called upon to rebuke a native, or to 
stand between him and injustice, he never wavered. 
We remember him best, however, for his great un- 
selfish heart. Of him it can be truly said, “He noth- 
ing had he called his own.” Whatever he possessed 


was at the disposal of anyone in need, missionary or | 


native. He was liberal to his own hurt, we sometimes 
believed, but who can measure the abundant en- 


trance that he has even now attained as he is re- | 


ceived into eternal habitations? 

Such characteristics endeared him to the native 
people and gave him an influence over them that 
few have ever attained. The hungry and homeless, 
the orphaned and outcast never failed to find a 
haven of refuge when they reached his yard; and it 


would be difficult to enumerate the boys scattered | 


throughout the Congo in places of responsibility 
who received from him the impress of their lives. 


Chiefs flocked to him for advice, and his presence in | 


their villages was an outstanding event. On his last 


visit to an outstation, more than thirty chiefs came 


to do him honor, proving that his hold upon their 
hearts never weakened to the end. It is little won- 


der that when he was stricken with his fatal illness } 
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it seemed impossible for his African friends to give 
him up. They gathered together in groups to pray 
and wait. Had not God given him back to them 
from the foreign land when it had been said that he 
might not live, as they cried out to Him in fasting 
and prayer? Surely their Mpanda Nshila could not 
leave them. Yet God knew best. Their friend had 
worked so hard of late. But they can still sit around 
the fire at night and bring him back in memory, 
until as old Pastor Kalomba said, “‘We, too, follow 
him up to the place of his reward.” 

One cannot. write about this great missionary 
without dwelling upon his association with his be- 
loved African people. Motte Martin lived his life, 
as have few men, entirely for those whom he came 
io serve. And in what was perhaps his greatest out- 
ward triumph he was supported by their prayers. We 
are recalling that eventful night at the Laymen’s 
Conference in Chattanooga, ‘Tennessee, in February, 
1912, which without doubt stands as a high peak in 
the history of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Those who had the privilege of being there will 
never forget it. A small sick man came out on the 
platform and spoke for a few minutes. He told very 
simply of the period of fasting and prayer observed 
by the native Christians in the Congo, that the 
hearts in the home Church might be open to their 































Mpanda was loved by us all! He did so much for 
us, was always thoughtful and kind, and delighted 
in showering kindnesses around. His was an utterly 
unselfish nature, and he only possessed to give away. 
How many expressions of his thoughtfulness each 
missionary has received may never be known, but he 
knew of the deep esteem and affection we had for 
him. His acts were unconscious and spontaneous ex- 
pressions of an innate kindness that is rare among 
men. 

He did not suffer too much, for the doctors kept 
him under sedatives a good part of the time, and 
everything was done to help him over the attack or 
series of attacks that he had. ‘Things looked hopeful 
the first week, but he must have had other attacks 
which gradually weakened him, although he showed 
remarkable powers of resistance, and the last week 
it was evident that he was fighting a losing battle. 

While yet conscious, and while only semicon- 
scious at times, he was acquiescent to God’s will and 
eeply appreciative of all that was done, often ex- 
pressing his thanks to those waiting on him, and 
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cry. He told how God was answering their prayers 
and how young men and women crowded around 
him to volunteer as he went to colleges and semi- 
naries. There were twenty-seven at the Convention 
who had dedicated their lives to Africa, and as they 
gathered together about Dr. Martin a spark went 
out through that large gathering that kindled a 
flame in every heart. Staid Presbyterian ministers 
and elders rose as one man and cheered like boys at 
a football game. No mention was made of money, 
but spontaneously thousands of dollars were con- 
tributed in answer to the call. The entire support of 
missionaries was secured that evening, for God was 
bringing two continents into touch with each other. 
They had prayed in Africa and He was changing 
things in America. Mpanda Nshila for his people 
was as their arms stretched out across the sea, plead- 
ing in the ancient Macedonian manner, “Come 
over... and help us.” The influence of that night 
still pulses through the veins of our Mission, for 
never since has it been the same. 

He has gone but his work lives on. Now he is 
with the redeemed Africans up yonder, those who 
have preceded him along the path ke pointed out, 
and he is happy. He is with them and with his 
Saviour whom he loved most of all. 


From Rev. John Morrison, Luebo 
Secretary of the Congo Mission 


often the only word we had from him was, “Thank 
you, Ma’am,” to the ladies. 

Yes, we have lost a warm friend, but what of the 
natives? The distress of many, particularly the older 
natives whom he had helped so much, when they 
learned of his death was painful to see. As someone 
remarked, “There will never be another Mpanda 
Nshila to them.” They knew they could bring all 
of their troubles to him and find help. 

During the whole period of his illness, there were 
constant prayer meetings going on in the various 
parts of the village for his recovery, and as one 
native said to me, “We haven’t the heart to go to 
our fields, or cook food, or do anything but just wait 
on better news.” 

On the day he died, thousands of natives passed 
before his coffin in the church to pay their last trib- 
ute to him, and one could see in their grief-stricken 
faces how they loved him. 

He was buried with full military honors in the 
cemetery on Mission ground, the government having 
sent a detachment of soldiers for this purpose. A 
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large company of representatives of the state and of 
commercial companies, augmented by a crowd of 
several thousand natives, gathered round the grave 
as he was laid to rest. 

He was mostly unconscious for a few days before 
his death, and Drs. King and Poole, with the three 
nurses, Mrs. Stixrud, Mrs. Morrison, and Miss Mc- 
Murry, were in constant attendance. Words are in- 
adequate to convey the faithful service of the two 


native nurses, Kalonji Simon and Muyumba Samuel. 
During the eighteen days of his illness, either one 
or the other was on duty, a willing duty, and their 
ministrations did much to alleviate his condition. 

We sorrow at the loss of a friend and comrade, 
and Luebo station cannot be the same without him, 
but we rejoice with him that he has heard the wel- 
come words, “Well done, good and faithful servant 
... enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 





Bricks 


During my first month in the Congo I was doing 


little of anything except looking and trying to find ° 


out why this and why that. Then one morning I 
found myself the new head of the Industrial De- 
partment at Mutoto Station, Congo Belge, Africa. It 
seems that I had absorbed enough of the language 
to take over this, under the conditions existing at 
the time, to wit: Dr. Tinsley Smith had charge of 
this department along with the Medical Depart- 
ment. Both of these services suffered under the ar- 
rangement, but there was no one else to handle the 
Industrial Department. 

Since the “dry season” was almost at hand (and 
that is the only time to make brick in any quantity) 
I decided that the first thing to do was to get the 
brickyard started. I had found during my expedi- 
tions in the forest a clay deposit, so I set about 
clearing it, building sheds to cover the brick presses 
and operators, building a tool shed, and grading an 


area to build brick kilns. It was also necessary to 
build a new road through the forest for about three 
kilometers in order to go gradually down the hill to 
the yard. One characteristic of this country is that 


when you seek a clay deposit, you never look for a | 
clay hill. You look first in the lowest places acces- | 


sible and it is usually found at the bottom of the 
steepest hill. 


April 1 of this year we started clearing the forest | 


from the clay deposit, and we have made and kiln- 


dried approximately 225,000 bricks, a number | 
slightly over the amount needed for the new hos. | 
pital, the excess of which will be used for badly | 
needed repairs. And we are building storage sheds | 
to pre-dry another 100,000 to use in some other new | 


construction planned and in future repairs. 


—Jor L. Ray, Missionary 
Mutoto, Congo Belge 


Bricks How to Make Them 


First we select a site, usually in the back of a 
stream where we can get fairly good brick clay. If it 
is in the rainy season, as it was this time when we 
started, we have to build a shed under which to 
work, and another under which to build the kiln. 
This done, we set up the press and begin operations 
with a crew of twenty-five to thirty men. They dig 
the dirt out of the hillside, using a grub hoe and 
shovel, and then carry it in baskets and pile it beside 
the press. The men make these baskets of nkodi, a 
vine of unusual strength and flexibility. The baskets 
are about half a bushel size, and the men work in 
pairs, carrying one or two baskets at a time on a 
pole on their shoulders. One man shovels dirt into 
the press. It is hand-operated and makes two bricks 
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at a time. A second man slams the lid down, pack- 


ing the dirt until he just can lock it down. Then a 


third man pulls down a long lever which compresses J 
the clay. Other men remove the bricks from the | 
press and stack them in the sun to dry. During the | 
rainy season we stacked them in groups and then | 
put a miniature shed over them at night or when | 


a cloud came up. 


After about four days in the sun, the bricks are | 


ready for the kiln. Since we make bricks only when 


there is a need for them, we do not build a perma: § 
nent kiln, but rather stack the bricks so they are | 
all burned. We build columns about two feet wide | 


by twenty feet long and spaced about two feet apart. 


The bricks are stacked loosely so the heat can work | 
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its way all through. After the columns are about 
four feet high, we begin to arch over the spaces be- 
tween so that we end up with a series of tunnels 
through the kiln about two feet wide and head 
high. Then we put a baffle wall across these about 
midway of the kiln, and have a furnace (or eye as we 
call it) on each side. I discovered that it is quite a 
trick to build these eyes, since no mortar at all is 
used and the bricks are purposely stacked loosely, 
half an inch or so apart. But once the “eye” is 
closed at the top, it is self-supporting and even car- 
ries the weight of the kiln above it. 

After the eyes are closed, we continue to stack 
bricks loosely on top until the kiln is eighteen or 
twenty feet high, tapering the sides in just a little so 
that the outside bricks will not fall off. My first kiln 
had seven eyes per side and contained about 75,000 
bricks. We stack the top layer close so as to control 
the draft, plaster the sides with mud and are ready 
to light up. We start off with a slow fire in each eye 
and in a few hours steam begins to come out the 
sides and top in spite of the fact that the bricks ap- 
peared to be perfectly dry when put into the kiln. 
It takes four or five days of slow fire to drive out all 


the steam. When it is gone, we build the hottest fire 
possible and maintain it that way for another four 
or five days until the whole mass is white hot and 
flames come out the top of the kiln. Then we fill 
all the eyes full of wood and seal them up to pre- 
vent a cold draft cooling things off too fast. After 
about three weeks, the bricks are ready to be trans- 
ported to the station for use—nothing like the bricks 
you are used to, but a fair building material. 

The firemen are very much like those at home: 
they like to sit in the shade in the daytime and sleep 
at night. I have to stay on the job twenty-four hours 
a day. I spread my blanket, set the alarm for an 
hour ahead. When it rings, I wake the firemen, get 
things roaring again and take another forty winks. 
If any of you are planning to make some bricks, 1 
would suggest that you seek further advice on the 
construction of a kiln, because something was not 
right with mine and I ran out of wood and had to 
stop before fire came out the top. Only about 80°; 
were burned. I am building a second, profiting by 
the mistakes, and will add my unburned bricks to it. 

—WILLIAM F. StocKweELL, Missionary 
Lubondai, Congo Belge 





Group Pastorates 


(Continued from page 538) 


vest Home Day,’and other seasons?” 70.39% an- 
swered yes. 

A little more than half of those answering the 
question, ““Would you approve of following the sug- 
gestions and using the offertory worship service to 
be found in The Gospel in Action’ (pages 109-110)?” 
answered in the affirmative. 

To the question, ‘““Would you approve of persons 
who attend the worship service in the morning di- 
viding up into groups for the purpose of visiting in 
the afternoon in the homes of families not repre- 
sented at the morning service, inviting these people 
to attend the Sunday-school and church services the 
following Sunday?” 85.1% gave an affirmative 
answer. 

In answer to the question, “Would you approve 


‘of the leaders of the congregation having a meeting 


on Sunday night either in some private home, or 
in the place of worship to plan for the program of 
the Sunday-school and church worship services for 
the following Sunday?” 75.9% approved. Helpful 
suggestions for this kind of a program may be found 
in Country Church—Its Problems and Their Solu- 


' Price, $1.00. 
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tion,’ by Dr. John D. Freeman (pages 71-75). 

Affirmative answers given to the above questions 
are significant, as much has been said about elders 
of city churches holding services in Home Mission 
and country fields. Little, however, has been done 
to develop the local leadership in these smaller 
churches to carry on their own services. Just one-half 
said nothing had been done in the pastorate to train 
local leaders to carry on if the pastor should die or 
move away, and only a little more than one-third 
report any Leadership Training credits earned 
within the last two years. 

Only 53.7% gave an affirmative answer to the 
question, “Do you think it practical to have a men’s 
Bible class in each church and outpost of the pas- 
torate?” and only 50% approved of the organization 
of a men’s club for the entire pastorate, with the 
Bible class of each church and outpost as a unit. 

No doubt the more alert and active pastors of 
groups filled out and returned the questionnaire. 
The answers, however, are illuminating and prob- 
ably give a cross section of conditions in group pas- 
torates and the attitude of ministers serving them. 


2 Price, 40 cents. 
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Tidings of Great Joy 


“O Zion, that bringest good tidings, get thee up into the high moun- 
tain; O Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, lift up thy voice with 
strength; lift it up, be not afraid; say unto the cities of Judah, Behold 
your God!” 


Each Christmas ‘season our hearts are thrilled anew as we hear these words from Isaiah in the 
matchless music of Handel’s “The Messiah” ringing forth from the choir lofts of our churches 
and cathedrals and reaching out over the air, even to the uttermost parts of ‘the earth. The great 
prophet, as though from a mountain peak of inspiration and seemingly with the voice of an angel, 
not only speaks comfort to the languishing captives in Babylon, arousing them with the promise 
of deliverance, but speaks to the future “Israel of God” proclaiming the advent of the Great De- 
liverer, the One whose name should be called ‘““Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The 
everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” 

Seven centuries pass, and the prophet’s heaven-born vision of the greatest event in all the uni- 
verse is fulfilled—the event toward which all history had been steadily moving, not only from the 
sad day our first parents sinned in the Garden of Eden, but from the foundation of the world— 
even from all eternity. 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God... . And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father,) full of grace and truth.” 


How fitting that this wondrous event should have been heralded by the angel of the Lord! 


“Fear not,” said the heavenly messenger to the frightened shepherds, 
“for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which 
‘is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger.” 


O Miracle of miracles! Immanuel! 


“And thou shalt call his name JESUS: for he shall save his people 
from their sins.” 


Little wonder that heavenly tidings of such magnitude were accompanied by a host of angelic 
voices praising God and saying, ’ 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 


And when the days of His flesh were passed and He had triumphed over death, He stood with the 
expectant nucleus of His church on a mountain in Galilee, and in words which must have re- 
minded them of the message of the angels, He entrusted to them the holy mission of preaching 
the good tidings of great joy to every creature in all the world, sealing His words with the won- 
drous promise of His presence wherever they went. 


“Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 
For the Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” | 


Prepared by ALINE CLAYTON. 








—— — 
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The Thirtieth Annual Christian Conference of Negro Women, sponsored by the Alabama Synodical Auxiliary, June 1-8, 1946. 
Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


The 1946 Christian Conferences 
of Negro Women 


URING the late spring and summer of 1946, 

seven of the week-length Christian Confer- 

ences of Negro Women were held in Alabama, 
Appalachia, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. In addition to these seven, 
the women of the local Presbyterian churches in 
Greenville, South Carolina, held a conference of 
Negro women, which included a number of chil- 
dren; the Texas Synodical Auxiliary sponsored in 
March, 1946, the Religious Seminar for Senior stu- 
dents at the Prairie View University, Prairie View, 
Texas. 


These nine gatherings were attended by 987 dele- 
gates, 507 attending for the first time, and 310 being 
day students; the total attendance was estimated to 
be 1,421. Eleven different denominations were repre- 
sented in these conferences, with 182 Presbyterians 
enrolled. It is of interest to note that the work done 
in every conference was of exceptionally high order, 
and that 733 certificates and 54 diplomas were 
awarded. The courses offered included: Bible, Per- 
sonal Witnessing; Church Music; Health; Christian 
Home; Parliamentary Law; Stewardship; Sunday 
School Extension; Vacation Bible School Methods; 


Twentieth Annual Christian Conference of Negro Women, sponsored by the Mississippi Synodical Auxiliary, August 12-18, 
1946, Jackson, Miss., including graduates of 1946 conference. 
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Christianity in the Family. A variety of programs 
was offered in the evening sessions: addresses on 
Alcoholic Beverages; Racial Good Will; Evangel- 
ism; the Christian Home; Missions; World Brother- 
hood; Family Health Needs; World Order Begins 
at Home. 

The Georgia Conference observed its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, and an appropriate pageant was pre- 
sented. A message was given by the Secretary of 
Woman’s Work on Sunday evening. The Mississippi 
conference was significant in that the history of the 
twenty years of the conference has been written by 
the director, and copies were distributed at that 
time. A pageant portraying the growth of the work 
during the years, also written by the director, was 
presented one evening. Each Conference was signif- 
icant in some way: attendance; spirit of the group; 


co-operation; plans for carrying on work following 
the conference. Among the kinds of follow-up work 
accepted by the women are: planning and carrying 
through Vacation Bible Schools and One-Day C Wg 


tian Conferences; organizing community Bible 
classes and juvenile protection clubs; working for 
better health protection and recreational facilities: 
active evangelistic work and personal witnessing. 

The accompanying pictures show groups attend. 
ing the Conferences in Alabama and in } Mississippi, 
and the graduates of the Mississippi Conference. 

Four of the Synodical Auxiliaries have prepared 
the history of the Conference work, under the direc. 
tion or actually written by the Director of the Con- 
ference. Congratulations to Alabama, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and Virginia; North Carolina has 
led out in this historical work. 





HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! 


February 1—Rev. John W. Vinson, China 


February 1—Dr. T. Chalmers Vinson, China 
February 1—Miss Lena Fontaine, Korea* 
February 3—Mrs. Langdon M. Henderlite, Brazil* 





February 3 
February 3 


Mrs. J. C. Crane, Korea* 

Rev. Edward E. Lane, Brazil 
February 3—Rev. H. L. Ross, Mexico 

February 3—Mres. J. I. Paisley, Korea* 

February 4—Dr. J. Tinsley Smith, Jr., Africa 
February 5—Miss Ida McL. Black, Africa (Retired. 
Address, % Rev. M. O. Alexander, 
Beaufort, N. C.) 











February 8—Rev. Wm. A. Linton, Korea 

February 8—Rev. J. B. Woods, Sr., China (Re- 
tired. Address, Davidson, N. C.) 

February 8—Mrs. Joe L. Ray, Africa 

February g—Rev. W. H. Hudson, China (Retired. 


Address, 616 W. 
Greenville, S. C.) 
g—Rev. John P. Minter, China 


Washington St., 


February 


February g9—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan* 
February g—Mrs. H. M. Woods, China (Retired. 
Address, 5 5 S. Oxford Ave., Ventnor, 


New Jonny) 
February 10—Rev. Lacy I. Moffett, China* 
February 12—Miss Ruth Worth, China* 
February 13—Rev. J. R. Woodson, Brazil* 
February 13—Miss Florence Virginia Lewis, Africa 
February 13—Miss Mary B. Crawford, Africa 
February 14—Dr. J. McL. Rogers, Korea* 
February 14—Rev. W. M. Washburn, Africa 
February 16—Miss Lucy Grier, China* 
February 17—Dr. Robert R. King, Africa 
February 19—Miss Nancy Boyd, Brazil 
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February 20—Mrs. S. M. Erickson, Japan (Retired. 
Address, Mission Court, Richmond, 
Va.) 

February 21—Mrs. E. H. Hamilton, China* 

February 21—Rev. L. O. McCutchen, Korea (Re- 
tired. Address, Bishopville, S. C.) 

February 21—Mrs. M. P. Young, China 

February 22—Mrs. Lacy L. Little, China (Retired. 
Address, 701 North Greene Street, 
Greensboro, N. C.) 





February 23—Mrs. Lloyd K. Boggs, Korea* 
February 24—Mrs. A. H. Miller, Africa 
February 25—Miss Mary Lee Sloan, China* 
February 25—Rev. J. C. Crane, Korea 
February 25—Rev. Frank W. Price, China* 
February 26—Rev. A. L. Davis, Brazil 
February 26—Rev. C. H. Smith, China* 
February 28—Miss Virginia Allen, Africa 


February 29—Mrs. William Rule, III, Africa 


*Now in U. S. 


NOTE: 


cational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, will be 
glad to supply the address on request, near the birth date. 


Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, please | 


use first-class postage. 


A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may be § 


sent for 114 cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear the 


regular first-class postage: 3 cents for Brazil and Mexico, and } 
Africa and the Orient. Mail may now be serit to 
China and Korea when the address in China and Korea is i 
known. Up to the present time mail service has not been § 


5 cents for 


opened to Japan. 
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As our missionaries now in the United States are mov- b 
ing from place to place, it is impossible to give permanent | 
addresses so far in advance of the birthday date. The Edu- | 
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Our Expanded Field Program 


Four new field workers of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work have been appointed, each to be 
used in especially designated areas and primarily 
with the purpose of serving newly organized groups 
of women or small Auxiliaries in special need of 
counsel and help. It is our plan to continue to 
finance this field work through funds received from 
Honorary Life Memberships, or Memorial Mem- 
berships. Such groups, therefore, as are led to recog- 
nize any leader with one of these Membership 
honors, will share in a far-reaching service of helping 
to strengthen the stakes and lengthen the cords of 
service of some small group not financially ready to 
make a contribution to this cause, or certainly not 
to the full amount of twenty-five dollars. It is hoped, 
however, that every group thus served will assume 
at least some share in the travel and entertainment 
of our field workers. 

These newly appointed workers are as follows: 

Miss Aline Clayton, now living in Atlanta, 
Georgia, who will serve in Georgia and vicinity. For 
many years Miss Clayton was a much-loved and 
eficient teacher in Nacoochee Institute, and later at 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee in Georgia. Through those 
years she had the privilege of helping many small 
groups of women in the North Georgia hills. 

Mrs. F. L. Cade, Catherine, Alabama, for many 
years an active leader in Woman’s Work in the 
Synod of Alabama, having served as synodical presi- 
dent. She has an unusually fine knowledge of and 
experience in the work of our small Auxiliaries and 
will have helpful counsel to give to such groups. Her 
special field will be in Alabama. 


Mrs. W. B. Morrison, Durant, Oklahoma, who has 
also served in many places of leadership in Woman’s 
Work as synodical president, and for six years a 
member of the Committee on Woman's Work (her 
term of service expired in July 1946). She will be 
available especially to groups in her own Synod of 
Oklahoma. Surely she, too, is one who has a sympa- 
thetic understanding of small Auxiliary needs and 
will be ready to offer helpful guidance. 

Mrs. A. L. Devarieste, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
has accepted part-time service for a few months as 
Assistant Field Worker among the Negro women ol 
our Church, thus rendering valuable help to Miss 
Louise B. Miller, who has served so efhic iently in this 
field for the past four years. Mrs. Devarieste, who 
has been serving several years in the Berean Center, 
New Orleans, will continue to give part-time service 
there in connection with this field work among the 
people of her own race. 

The schedule for Mrs. Devarieste will be arranged 
in conference with Miss Louise Miller. The service 
of the other workers is to be planned in conference 
with the synodical president in these respective 
areas. However, all the schedules will be cleared 
through the Committee on Woman’s Work. We be- 
lieve this expansion of our field work program will 
minister to the needs of many groups which have 
not yet been served by field workers, and be used to 
strengthen the contribution of the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary to the whole work of the Kingdom. 


—JANIE W. McGAUGHEY 
Secretary of Woman’s Work 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“And they shall call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.’—Matthew 1:23. 
“With God nothing shall be impossible.”—Luke 1:37. 


Let us include in our praying this month the follow- 
ing petitions: 


That “the good tidings of great joy” meant for all 
people may reach many new hearts this Christ- 
mas season; and that we may be used of God 
to make this possible. 

That we Christians plan our observance of Christ- 
mas altogether to honor Christ whose birthday 
we celebrate, preparing to make some “inas- 
much” gifts that we may know the joy of His 

‘words, “Ye have done it unto me.” 

That God’s presence may brighten the room and 

bless the heart of everyone who is ill this Christ- 
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mas season in veteran or civilian hospitals or in 
private homes. 

That to those who bear the scars or still suffer 
from the ravages of war may go some expression 
in word, deed, or gift to remind them of God’s 
eternal love and mercy in sending Christ to 
show us the way of peace. 

That in the councils of national and world gov- 
ernment the presence of the Prince of Peace 
may be honored, and God’s will for the world 
sought and done by leaders and people. 

That our consecration may reach a new depth this 
blessed Christmas season and our lives show a 
new power in the year that lies ahead. 











Ten Years of United Christian Adult Movement 


(Continued from page 524) 


ence. ‘There was a strange similarity in that each 
conference came on the heels of a great social and 
economic disaster. We were just beginning to pull 
out of the depression in 1936, and in 1946 we are 
hardly out of World War II. Both conferences were 
vitally influenced by preceding events. It was evi- 
dent that the leadership in 1946 was younger, and 
the entire conference personnel less adequately pre- 
pared for the task than in 1936, but there was a new 
humility in the face of a great task. The 1936 Con- 
ference had an assurance which was lacking this 
year; many of its personnel thought they had the 
key to paradise and that the “New Deal” was it. 
Perhaps it was war-weariness, but the 1946 Confer- 
ence lacked that assurance, although it was not want- 
ing in convictions. It was seeking light and had lit- 
tle time for the role of critic. But on the whole it 
moved in the great tradition of the U. C. A. M. and 
could have pointed with pride to certain results of 
the movement. 

First, there was a series of conferences, seeking to 
widen the outreach of the U. C. A. M. Before the 
close of the 1936 Conference, plans were made for 
such a series of conferences. Specifically, two confer- 
ences were projected for 1937. The first of these was 
to focus attention upon the place of U. C. A. M. in 
the administrative and field work area. This confer- 
ence met in conjunction with the annual conference 
of secretaries of councils of churches and councils of 
religious education in order to share with the field 
personnel the planning and policies of the move- 
ment. The following week, one hundred and eighty- 
nine representatives, including some who stayed 
over from the first conference, met to focus attention 
upon the place of U. C. A. M. in the local church. 
Most of the representatives came from local 
churches. 

In 1938, the movement was broadened by project- 
ing a number of regional conferences instead of one 
national meeting. ‘This proved so successful that the 
number of regional meetings was increased in 1939, 
and the technique for Schools of Christian Living in 
local church situations was pushed. One or two of 
the regional conferences continued to meet intermit- 
tently, but, as all know, the war started in Septem- 
ber, 1939, and by 1940 its effects were being felt. 
Practically, there were no such conferences for five 
years after 1941. Another nation-wide conference 
was proposed for 1945, but was postponed to 1946 
because of travel restrictions. 

It is difficult to measure the results of these con- 
ferences. Unquestionably they brought many adults 
to face seriously the grave questions which confront 
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us as Christians and try to do something about them. 
As they dispersed over the country, they became a 


leavening influence in every gathering where they | 
were found. It will be many years before one can | 
determine just how great that influence has been, | 


but it has not been small. 


A second result of U. C. A. M. may be seen in the | 
sizable amount of helpful material which has been | 
produced for the use of adult groups. First, there | 
are the printed reports of the 1936 and 1937 Confer- | 
ences which were widely circulated with suggestions | 
for study. Then, there were many news and mag: | 
azine articles setting forth the U. C. A. M. The | 
Learning for Life study program was initiated in ; 
1935, but it received help and fresh impetus from | 


U. C. A. M. More than a dozen pamphlets were pro- 


duced as a direct outgrowth of the early conferences, | 


bearing on different phases of adult work, while 
every book in the field of adult work since 1936 has 
made use of the conference findings. 

A third outcome of the U. C. A. M. is the impetus 
given to efforts in the direction of unity of purpose 
and co-operation both within the various churches 


2. 


and among the denominations. Of course, this has | 


not been the only influence at work. The ecumen- | 


ical movement has doubtless had a powerful influ- | 


ence, as have certain practical aspects of church ac- 


tivity. But the U. C. A. M. has contributed its influ- | 


ence, too. The Joint Committee on Adult Work has 


been formed in our own Church and, while not per- | 
fect, this agency is exerting more and more pressure | 
for a closer co-ordination of the work of our whole | 
denomination. Our Church has re-entered the Fed- | 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, | 


doubtless to the dismay of some, but with increasing 
approval over the Church. It is noteworthy that 
some of those who have labored most diligently in 
these co-operative enterprises were among those who 


shared in the conference experiences of U. C. A. M. 


In the interdenominational sphere, there have been 
several mergers of previously separate groups and 


others are under debate and in the stage of negotia- | 


tions. 
As never before there is a need for unity of pur- 
pose and cb-operative action on the part of Chris- 


tians everywhere to combat those divisive and de- 


structive forces that are at work in the world. Par- | 


ticularly does Protestantism need to make its power 


felt. Certainly, there is little hope for the world if | 
Christians cannot achieve a unity of purpose and | 


action beyond anything yet seen. 


U. C. A. M. began its career with the refusal to | 
form any organization, although it named the exec § 
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utive secretary of the adult section of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education as the interim 
clearinghouse for all matters pertaining to the move- 
ment. Perhaps that was unwise. Too much praise 
cannot be given Dr. Harry C. Munro for his splendid 
service in that capacity; without him the movement 
might have died. However, it was inevitable that the 
movement should become identified in the thinking 
of many with the one agency which employed Dr. 


Adults Make or Break a Community 


or venetian blinds for the windows, couldn’t some 
way be worked out by which such details could be 
referred to the boards of trustees, and the parents 
and teachers left to deal with how to grow better 
children in co-operation with each other and the 
church? Of course there is the purely social side of 
such groups, but they should never be merely social 
or money-raising organizations when just around 
the corner is the specter of their own children gone 
sour in a wave of juvenile waywardness! 


Adults in Business Enterprises 


The business and government enterprises of the 
community are in the hands of adults. They can 
make a community if they will work on a plan of 
“live and help live.” In every community there are 
some bad businesses that deal in stuff that contrib- 
utes to delinquency in both adults and children. 
Sometimes they operate within the law; at other 
times, contrary to the law. The better adults of 
the community can organize for their own protec- 
tion and advancement; they can also unite for the 
spiritual and moral advancement of the whole 
community. They can build youth centers; erect 
Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s, provide swimming 
pools, playgrounds, and various other facilities and 
activities for the adequate direction of the social 
and recreational life of the juvenile population. 
Businessmen and businesswomen who have a social 
conscience will want to do something in co-opera- 
tion with the schools about the slow-learning chil- 
dren who cannot keep pace with the school pro- 
gram of grade progression from year to year. Be- 
cause of some inherited handicap they need special 
attention. Denied this individual handling they be- 
come problem children and often end up in juve- 
nile waywardness. It takes money to set up trade 
schools, to employ psychiatrists, and to enlarge the 
school staff and facilities for such specialized educa- 
tion. But in the communities where business ex- 
ists for the public good as well as for private profit, 
these things can be had. 

Businessmen are not to be condemned for lack 
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tive 


Munro, and to some extent with him as an individ- 
ual. If such a course was unwise, the 1946 Confer- 
ence decided on a different procedure. At the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Swearingen, Dr. Munro's successor, a 
representative continuing committee was named 
and charged with the responsibility of planning for 
the future of the movement. Particularly, the com- 
mittee was instructed to arrange for another nation- 
wide conference in 1948. 


(Continued from page 526) 


of social conscience any more than others of the 
community. One of the remarkable things of com- 
munity life is the minister or teacher or medical 
man or lawyer who never seems to feel the need 
of such conscience. This, in spite of the fact that 
these professions depend for their very continuity 
and success on the good will of the people and 
whose codes of ethics and standards speak definitely 
of their desire and determination to serve the peo- 
ple effectively and sincerely. Any program of worth 
for the betterment of a community, for the build- 
ing of constructive citizenship, must be a united 
program that secures the co-operation of home, 
church, school, business, and government. 


The Church Must Lead 


The church could well take the lead in each com- 
munity in the organization of a representative group 
which would include every agency, institution, or- 
ganization, and business enterprise that is seriously 
concerned with improving the quality of citizen- 
ship. There is much that can be done on a positive 
program for adults and youth alike, in every small 
or large community. In the absence of such a pro- 
gram, groups and individuals spend much time pass- 
ing resolutions, writing letters, condemning first 
this official or situation and that for the way things 
are going down hill. The only way to be sure, God 
willing, that we shall advance, build, and make a 
community instead of retrogress, retard, and break 
a community is to get together on a program of ac- 
tion in line with best moral and spiritual ideals. 

The most logical institution to lead such a posi- 
program is the Christian church. She has 
everything! She is built “upon the foundation of the 
apostles and the prophets, Jesus Christ himself be- 
ing the corner stone.” She is commissioned to save 
the world. She has the potential leadership. She has 
the power available. She lacks vision. Her people 
lack social vision. Her people lack courage to ask 
for, even to demand, the co-ordinated action of all 
good people in every community to build, to im- 
prove, to guide, and to make a better community. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 








Alcohol, Science, and Society ($5.00) is now the 
best single volume available to the general reader 
of the problems of alcohol. It has been the aim of 
the editors of this book to set before the reader all 
of the factors now known to be important to an 
understanding of the problems of alcohol. ‘The 
writing is at such a level that it is understandable 
to any intelligent layman; where scientific terms are 
used, they are carefully described. 

The discussion of each major aspect of the alcohol 
problem is by an outstanding authority in that par- 
ticular field. No major aspect of the alcohol prob- 
lem is excluded from the discussion. While Alcohol, 
Science and Society does not tell how to solve the 
problems of alcohol, it is indispensable background 
reading for any churchman, clergyman, or layman 
who wants to make a contribution toward solving 
those problems.—SEwarp HILTNER, Executive Secre- 
tary, Commission on Religion and Health, Federal 
Council of the Church of Christ in America. 


Report of Refugees in North Kiangsu Prov- 
ince, China, by a representative of Church World 
Service: Arriving in Hsuchow on the evening of 
the 26th, I found a place to stay with Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown of the Southern Presbyterian group. The 
next morning I was introduced to Pastor Wang of 
our committee who arranged for me to meet other 
members and also for a visit to several refugee 
camps in the city. Hsuchow has 50,000 refugees in 
19 camps, while some are staying with relatives and 
friends. The number of people in each camp ranges 
in number from 200 to 5,000. One camp of the 5,000 
mark, situated on the site of the old airport, is really 
a pitiful place. Rain fills up the holes the folks have 
dug for themselves, which are covered with matting, 
and these poor people are left at the mercy of the 
elements. In the last three or four days, we were 
told, thirty to forty had died in that camp. If it is 
necessary to carry this camp through the winter, I 
do not see how these folks can survive. CNRRA 
distributes some flour at irregular intervals. We are 
about to make a clothing distribution.—From 
Church World Service, New York. 


Protestant Liaison Representative 

A permanent Protestant liaison representative be- 
tween the American Military Government in Ger- 
many and the German church, under a plan author- 
ized by the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of War, was appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches 
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of Christ in America at its meeting in New York 
on September 26. The plan provides for representa- 
tives of the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish 
faiths whose purpose is to help the German churches 
in the critical situation which they face today in con- 
nectidn with urgent issues of spiritual reconstruc. 
tion. 

Rev. Dr. Julius Bodensieck, President of the Wart- 
burg Theological Seminary in Dubuque, Iowa, was 
selected by the Federal Council to succeed Dr. Sam- 
uel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the Coun- 
cil, who has just returned from two months’ service 
in Germany as the temporary liaison official. 


U. S. Girl First American to Attend 
Ecumenical Institute 

Miss Constance White will be the first American 
to enroll in the new Ecumenical Institute at Celigny, 
Switzerland. 

The new school, established by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Geneva, Switzerland, will offer its 
first students a variety of lay training courses, and 
Miss White intends to follow a course which will 
prepare her for ecumenical religious journalism. Her 
application for enrollment was received and ac- 
cepted by the American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches. Though the only American 
represented in the student body, she will have as 
classmates about sixty young people from many of 
the war-affected countries of Europe and Asia, all 
interested in rebuilding the moral and social life of 
their communities on a Christian interdenomina- 
tional basis. 

Founded late last spring, the Institute will be 
financed through a fund presented to the World 
Council by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The aim of the 
Institute is to train young men and women, like Miss 
White and her European and Asiatic fellow stu- 
dents, in the finest Christian principles and tech- 
niques of leadership.—From Church World Service, 
New York. 


The American Bible Society as a part of its 
World.Emergency Program has furnished 8,000 Ko- 
rean Testaments, while a new edition of 50,000 will 
be ready shortly. No type of the difficult Korean 
character is to be had in this country, so the pages 
of a Korean Testament were photographed and bv 
the modern process of reproducing by photography 
a clear, readable book has resulted. It is neatly 
bound in black with the words “New Testament” in 
Korean characters embossed in gold on the back. 
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All of these books are a gift from the American 
Bible Society to the Korean Bible Society and will 
be made available for all of the Evangelical groups 
in Korea. The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
has contributed generously toward the production 
of these books.—From American Bible Society, New 
York. 


Report from India 

After attending the All-India food conference at 
Allahabad and spending a month studying the areas 
of want in that country, Lynn A. Blickenstaff, direc- 
tor of relief in India for the Famine Relief Commit- 
tee of the National Christian Council and Church 
World Service, has reported that “a steady stream 
of unlimited supplies” are needed there to meet the 
threat of famine. 

He stressed that whole milk in powder form is the 
single food product most desperately needed. “Other 
supplies such as vitamins, cod and shark liver oil, 
food concentrates, etc., will be most useful if and 
when Church World Service is able to procure them 
for us,” he said, adding that these materials are 
much more necessary than large sums of money. 

He commented that the India government has a 
reliable system of determining the food deficit areas. 
Those he listed and the number of affected people 
in each are: Madras, 15,200,000; Bombay, 2,900,000; 
Mysore State, 1,400,000; Hyderabad State, 700,000; 
and the Deccan States, 600,000. Mr. Blickenstaff 
said that “these will certainly remain deficit areas 
at least until new crops are harvested at the end of 
this calendar year and from present indications there 
will be other areas added. For the present our relief 
administration program is confined to these re- 
gions.” 

Not the slightest difficulty has arisen, he asserted, 
in working out a tentative united church program 
satisfactory to the NCC.—From Church World 
Service, New York. 


Describing the Germany of today as “a spiritual 
vacuum,” Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, declared that the basic problem 
in Germany today is to fill this vacuum with a posi- 
tive faith. 

“The real danger in Germany is not a new up- 
surge of powerful militarism but the growth of a 
nihilistic spirit,” he said. ““The dominant mood of 
great numbers might be described as a weary cyni- 
cism. Their faith in Nazism is gone but they have 
found no other faith to take its place. Here is the 
great opportunity of the Christian church. Unless 
it can measure up to this opportunity, it is difficult 
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to see how hopeful objectives in any other realm 
the economic and the political, for example—can 
be achieved.” 


Three leather-bound copies of the world’s “best 
seller” book, the Bible, will be placed in the club 
cars of “The ‘Tennessean,’ Southern Railway's 
Washington-Memphis streamliner, as the gift of 
H. K. Buck, of Memphis, ‘Tennessee, terminal super- 
intendent of the Illinois Central System. The hand- 
some Bibles, eight by six inches in size, with “The 
Tennessean” in gold letters on the covers, were do- 
nated by Mr. Buck “for the pleasure and benefit of 
patrons of the Southern,” and in memory of his 
mother and father. 


More Bibles for Japan 
No greater demand for the Bible and more earnest 
desire for the study among the young and the old 


has been witnessed in the history of Japan, accord- 


ing to Toyohiko Kagawa, the great Christian leader, 
who has personally written the American Bible So- 
ciety of the gratitude with which both the English 
and Japanese Scriptures, furnished by the Society, 
have been received in that country. 

“We are taking this unique opportunity to spread 
the Word of God most effectively,” said Kagawa. 
“Schools and colleges are sending in orders by thou- 
sands and we are filling them as quickly as we re- 
ceive your shipments. I understand the Scriptures 
are your outright gifts to us as a token of the good 
will and love of our Christian friends in America 
through your American Bible Society.”—From 
American Bible Society, New York. 


American Bible Society 
Launches New Department 

For a hundred and thirty years, the American 
Bible Society has served an increasing number of 
Protestant denominations which now number ap- 
proximately fifty. The program of the Society dur- 
ing these years has been threefold: translation, pub- 
lication, and distribution of the Word of God. Of 
recent years, however, the Society has become in- 
creasingly aware of the necessity of stimulating and 
encouraging the use of the Bible, if the first three 
steps are to be effective. Recently the Board of Man- 
agers of the Society officially established a new de- 
partment entitled “Promotion of Bible Use,” with 
Dr. J. Chapman Bradley as the executive officer 
responsible for developing this program.—From 
American Bible Society, New York. 
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December in the Woman's Auxiliary 














Christmas Greetings 


I am thinking of you today. The lamp of Friend- 
ship burns a fairer flame at Christmas, because 
life’s atmosphere is charged with the spirit of the 
Friend. To Hope, to Trust, to Believe, to Love, to 
Serve, are easier at Christmas, because then we feel 
most strongly the influence of Him who was and is 
the perfect example of Hope and Trust and Faith 
and Love and Service. 

Across whatever distance lies between us I reach 
you my hand, and in the spirit of the day I pledge 
you good will to all men everywhere. 

May you and I have more and more the mind 
of Jesus. Let the time come soon when every man 
and woman and child on earth shall know Him, and 
your life and mine really count toward the bringing 
of that time, in us nothing to hinder its coming. 

God give us the heart of a little child. 


—Used by one who was for years connected with 
the teaching agencies of our Church, as his greet- 
ing to friends, December 25, 1922. 


Programs 


Auxiliary 


If you are using in sequence the chapters in J 
Want to Know About My Church, your program 
this month will be planned around the theme 
“What Is My Church Doing About Carrying the 
Good News Overseas?” There is a nice timing for 
this study in December, when we think of the Best 
NEws ever given mankind—“Unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour .. .” Careful 
planning should result in the women of your church 
being stirred to give even more time and prayer and 
money that more missionaries may be sent over- 
seas. Make use of the December Presbyterian 
Women, page 2, for additional articles, as well as 
current Church papers, and THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SurvEY. “Names make news’”—how much news can 
your women take home from this meeting? 


General Circles 


Church Emphasis—Ministerial Relief 


Thought, study, and prayer will be given in the 
circles to “Finding the Sure Way to Peace,” using 
selected chapters from Isaiah and seeking, through 
knowledge of what is taking place, to find what in- 
dividual Christian women can do to hasten the 
peace for all peoples of the world. This should be 
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a shared experience in both Bible study and infor. 
mation of current events. The article “Our Decem. 
ber” by Mrs. William H. Hopper, in this issue of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY is prepared for use in 
the circle program. The entire program can be made 
very stimulating through the use of other current 
articles in both Church and secular press. 


Business Woman’s Circles 


Business women of our Church will find inter. | 
esting facts in chapter IX of the book I Want to | 


Know About My Church, as they learn together 
some of the things that our Church is doing about 
carrying the “good news” overseas. The article “Our 
December” in this issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN Svr- 
vEY will be excellent for every business woman to 
read. Other supplementary material is found in the 
December Presbyterian Women. Information might 
be shared by the women who have read articles 
about this topic recently. 


To the Local Secretary of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief: 


In December Presbyterians turn their attention | 
to two phases of our Church’s work which have been | 
given to the Executive Committee of Christian Edu- | 


cation and Ministerial Relief. 


The better known is the annual Joy Gift to those | 
on the roll of Ministerial Relief, retired ministers, | 
widows and orphans of ministers, missionaries, and | 


other non-ministerial church workers. Our Joy Gift, 


our prayers, not just the one Sunday but regularly | 


through the year, and our additional gifts of cloth- 
ing and other necessities are our expression of ap- 


preciation for their lifetime of work for us and | 


with us. 


Of paramount importance also are Life Dedica- ; 
tion Day and Student Night, dates in our December 


calendar that are part of Christian Education. 


Life Dedication Day (December 22) means more | 


than a special opportunity for young people to make 
a public statement of their decision to enter some 
church-related service. Coming ‘as it does at Christ- 
mas when giving is on our minds, it is a time for 
our pastors to lead us all in special meditation on 


ourselves, how relatively little any of us really | 


glorify God or apparently enjoy Him, and into a 
regiving of our lives to Him, thinking ahead through 
a new year of more Christian living. 

Student Night (December 29) gives the local 
church a chance to hear its college students tell of 
religious activities on different campuses. If there 
are enough of these students, they can have a whole 
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morning or night service; if only one, even he can in making these days significant for your church. 

speak as a part of a regular church service. May your church, in public and in private worship 
This is your December work as a Secretary of this and serve and play during this Christmas season in 

Cause. May your efforts be blessed as you pray and __ the spirit of Christ. 

work with your pastor and other leaders this month 











—JEAN LISTON 











“Shall we look up now at stars in winter 
And call them always sweeter friends 

Because this story of a mother and a Child 

Never is told with the stars left out?” 
















































“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the 
king, behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is 
he that is born King of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east, and are 
come to worship him. . .. When they had heard the king, they departed; and lo, 
the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was. When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy.” —Matthew 2:1, 2, 9, 10. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1945—November 1, 1945...... $348,158.00 
Receipts—April 1, 1946—November 1, 1946....... 413,818.03 





Increase for seven months............... ee $ 65,660.03 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 





Budget Receipts—April 1, 1945—November 1, 1945.......:... .$161,284.45 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—November 1, 1946.... 168,046.79 
Increase for seven months......................... $ 6,762.34 








CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1945—November 1, 1945............ . .$76,001.50 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—November 1, 1946... tees ss (epee Be 





Decrease for seven months................... . $ 1,684.88 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1945—November 1, 1945....... ..... . $61,949.97 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—November 1, 1946.............. 72,509.92 


Increase for seven months............... er $ 10,559.95 
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(Section 2) 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 


Lexington-Ebenezer Presbytery 


Arbuckle, Rev. J. D., Grayson 
Gardien, Rev. R. B., Jr., Cynthiana 
Hopper, Miss Margaret, Lexington 
Hunter, Rev. Alex W., Lexington 
*Rhea, Rev. Thomas C., Lexington 


Louisville Presbytery 
Bottoms, Rev. L. W., Louisville 3 
1111 S. Seventh St. 
Hopkins, Mr. Donald, Louisville 
Miller, Mr. Wray, Goshen 
Ramsay, Rev. W. A., Bloomfield 
*Rock, Rev. Edwin N., Louisville 
109 E. Broadway 
Shows, Mr. W. P., Shepherdsville 


Muhlenburg Presbytery 
*Knight, Rev. Joseph E., Greenville 
ash, Rev. 8. I., Central City 
Ralston, Rev. C. N., Paducah ; 
Taylor, Rev. George H., Jr., Greenville 


Transylvania Presbytery 
Chumbley, Rev. C. M., Berea 
McLean, Rev. C. E., McAfee 
Wailes, Rev. R. A., Paint Lick 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Presbytery 
Alexander, Rev. H. N., Opelousas 
Brainard, Rev. E. 8., Alexandria 
Currie, Rev. J. V., Baton Rouge 
Darden, Rev. H. W., University 
Davis, Rev. O. G., Baton Rouge 
Jorgensen, Rev. D. P., Oakdale 
Littleton, Rev. R. D., DeRidder 
Miller, Rev. M. M., Port Allen 


New Orleans Presbytery 


Ash, Rev. A. L., Metairie 20 
239 Ridgewood Dr. 
Bader, Rev. Walter L., Thibodaux 
Daffin, Rev. T. H., Amite 
Goldsmith, Rev. Dan E., Abbeville 
Kilgore, Rev. Robert E., Raceland 
McCrary, Rev. J. P., Port Sulphur 
Wells, Rev. H. H., Jr., Gretna 
*Woods, Rev. T. Russell, New Orleans 18 
1721 Broadway 


Red River Presbytery 


Cates, Rev. A. R., Rayville 

Currie, Rev. John W., Winnsboro 

Lemly, Rev. T. M., Jonesville 

McCown, Rev. Roy L., Springhill 

Smith, Rev. R. McNair, Shreveport 
1817 Fairfield 

Stokes, Rev. Alwin, Winnfield 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central Mississippi Presbytery 


Anderson, Rev. O. M., Rolling Fork 
*Bedinger, Rev. R. D., Jackson 
Boyce, Rev. W. 8., Edwards 
Caldwell, Rev. W. J., Forest 

Hall, Rev. W. A., Jackson 

Looney, Rev. J. M., Ackerman 
McNutt, Rev. J. W., Vaiden 

Stewart, Rev. J. C., Belzoni 
Wardlaw, Rev. O. W., French Camp 
Whitaker, Rev. A. W., Jr., Itta Bena 


East Mississippi Presbytery 
Frost, Miss Nancy, Aberdeen 
Kirker, Rev. George H., Sr., Booneville 
Pickens, Rev. C. E., Aberdeen 
Talbot, Rev. Addison A., Jr., Ripley 


Meridian Presbytery 
Blackwelder, Rev. L. N., Petal 
*Nelson, Rev. W. O., Ellisville 
Simpson, Rev. J. D., Newton 
Tackett, Rev. J. R., Mt. Olive 
Talbot, Rev. A. A., Jr., Ellisville 
Weaver, Rev. E. McKinley, Meridian 
4305 Nineteenth Street 
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West, Rev. T. Barton, Moss Point 
Wharton, Rev. T. J., Long Beach 


Mississippi Presbytery 


Buchanan, Rev. R. M., Magnolia 
Duck, Rev. A. W., Wesson 


North Mississippi Presbytery 
*McLain, Rev. H. M., Oxford 
Phillips, Rev. Carl C., Oxford 
Phillips, Rev. Everett H., Oxford 
Streete, Rev. L. A., Rosedale 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 


Lafayette Presbytery 
Crockett, Rev. John, Branson 
Crockett, Rev. Lenox, Sweet Springs 
Gammon, Rev. Wm. J., Eldon 
McCarey, Rev. Wm. P., Lee’s Summit 
Robb, Rev. W. Luther, Longwood 
Strain, Rev. Robert S., Calhoun 


Missouri Presbytery 

Barbee, Rev. T. M., Mexico 
Elliott, Rev. E. P., Paris 
Moore, Mr. Richard, Fulton 
Schone, Rev. William, Perry 
*Walkup, Rev. Robert, Fulton 
Whiteside, Mr. Don, Fulton 
Wood, Rev. 8. G., Auxvasse 


Potosi Presbytery 
Blain, Rev. R. Waller, Ste. Genevieve 
Guthrie, Rev. H. T., Perryville 
Reeves, Rev. Fred L., New Madrid 
Schwegler, Rev. B. R., Sikeston 
Smith, Rev. Hugh, Caledonia 


St. Louis Presbytery 
Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717-A Goode 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W., Pattonville 
Schuessler, Rev. Herman R., Jr., 
Crocker 
Stevens, Miss Julia, St. Louis 
5848 Cabane Avenue 
*Watson, Rev. H. H., St. Louis 5 
419 Carswold Drive 
Wernecke, Rev. H. H., 
‘ Webster Groves 19 
121 Park Road 


Upper Missouri Presbytery 
Hunt, Rev. E. C., St. Joseph 
2202 S. Eleventh Street 
Thorpe, Mr. Robert, 
North Kansas City 
Route 5 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


*Gillespie, Rev. E. E., Greensboro 
P.O. Box 1124 


Albemarle Presbytery 

Clark, Rev. Hayes, Greenville 

Coates, Rev. E. S., Jr., Farmville 
Crawford, Rev. David C., Jr., Edenton 
Hassell, Rev. J. W., Swan Quarter 
Jackson, Rev. W. Harvell, Snow Hill 
*McDiarmid, Rev. H. N., Greenville 
Shillinglaw, Miss Ruth, Greenville 
Solomon, Rev. Chas. W., Wilson 
Solomon, Rev. R. Louis, Rocky Mount 


Concord Presbytery 
Clontz, Rev. R. C., Marion 
Eanes, Rev. Cecil O., Cleveland 
Faison, Mr. George Newton 
Livingston, Mr. Ben, Old Fort 
Manning, Rev. Fred, Rutherfordton 
Matheny, Rev. Geo. Thurston, 
Concord 
Ricks, Rev. John A., China Grove 
Satterfield, Rev. J. A., Marion 
Scott, Miss Kathleen, Hickory 
*Turner, Rev. Robert, Morganton 


Fayetteville Presbytery 
Blue, Rev. Frank §., Linden 
Davis, Rev. T. E., Southern Pines 
Gaston, Rev. Wm. B., Sanatorium 
*Gibbs, Rev. C. M., Dunn 
Gibert, Miss Marie, Fayetteville 





Hager, Rev. Ira E., Manchester 
Kirkpatrick, Rev. G. F., Maxton 
McBath, Rev. Harvey A., 

Eagle Springs 
Porter, Rev. James E., Angier ; 
Ramsey, Rev. R. R., Jackson Springs 
Ratchford, Rev. J. E., Robbins ; 
Stephenson, Miss Margaret E., Angier 
Voyles, Rev. C. M., Cameron 


Granville Presbytery 


Geyer, Miss Janet, Durham 
Heaton, Rev. G. W., Roxboro 
Kennison, Rev. J. S., Townsville 
Newman, Rev. Howard, Kenly 
Phipps, Rev. J. R., Varina 
Ruppenthal, Rev. H. P., Durham 
Withrow, Rev. J. D.} Kenly 
Young, Rev. John W., Stovall 


Kings Mountain Presbytery 


Elliott, Rev. W. M., Sr., Saluda 
Matheson, Rev. W. H., Davidson 
Ratchford, Rev. W. D., Ellenboro 
Riddle, Rev. George L., Cherryville 
Smith, Rev. John D., Forest City 
Smith, Rev. J. H., Dallas 


Mecklenburg Presbytery 


Baker, Rev. R. T., Waxhaw 
Carter, Rev. H. E., Charlotte 
1809 Edwin St. 
Cowan, Rev. L. F., Stanfield 
Garmon, Mrs. Hal P., Charlotte 
Huneycutt, Rev. Q. N., Indian Trail 
Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Charlotte 
526 Louise Ave. 
Key, Rev. A. H., Monroe 
McBath, Rev. R. L., Ellerbe 
McNeill, Rev. C. C., Charlotte 
Reid, Miss Julia, Charlotte 
Russell, Rev. J. L., Monroe 
Shaw, Rev. A. W., Tro 
Sides, Rev. Chas. H., Jr., Monroe 
*Stone, Rev. R. H., Charlotte 
P.O: Box 2537 
Walsh, Rev. W. M., Morven' 
Yandell, Rev. B. F., Charlotte 
409 E. 36th St. 


Orange Presbytery 


Boyd, Rev. J. A., Burlington 
Buhler, Rev. W.R.,Graham . 
Carswell, Rev. A. D., Sanford 
Claytor, Rev. N. R., Milton 
Cook, Rev. J. 8., Cedar Grove 
MecNatt, Rev. J. P. H., High Point 

*Patterson, Rev. T. Henry, Greensboro 

407 Hillcrest Drive 
Perell, Rev. O. W., Burlington 
Pickard, Rev. L. C., Pittsboro 
Walkup, Rev. J. S., East Burlington 


Wilmington Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. Ben F., Wallace 
Clark, Rev. Eugene, Warsaw 
Craig, Rev. Carl B., Jacksonville 
Farrior, Rev. N. P., Pink Hill 
Garvin, Rev. James, Chinquapin 
Hollar, Rey. Paul, Wilmington 

2104 Klein Road 
MacLeod, Rey. John D., 
Carolina Beach 
Myers, Rev. C. C., Wilmington 
308 Wrightsville Avenue 
*Taylor, Rev. L. A., Wilmington 
209 N. 13th St. 


Winston-Salem Presbytery 


*Buchanan, Rev. Ralph L., Elkin 
Blevins, Rev. Denver S., Pine Hall 
Boyle, Rev. W. P., West Jefferson 
Davison, Miss Zeta, Pilot Mountain 
Eldridge, Mr. E. B., Glade Valley ~ 
Foreman, Rev. Kenneth J., Jr., Lansing 
Haney, Rev. T. F., Winston-Salem 
Johnson, Rev. John S., Francisco 
King, Rev. Robert, Cooleemee 
Luke, Rev. John W., Glendale Springs 
Lytle, Rev. Fulton C., Mt. Airy 
Onque, Rev. L. M., Mt. Airy 
Ritchie, Rev. Ralph, Elkin 
Snyder, Miss Mildred, Lexington 
Thompson, Rev. Wayne C.., 

Glade Valley 
Williams, Rev. C. H., N. Wilkesboro 
Route 1, Box 146 





Womeldorf, Rev. G. Ray mond, 

Wi 8 

Yelanjian, Rev. Louis J., a 
Glendale Spri 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Durant Presbytery 
Downing, Rev. W. A., Holdeny; 
*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M., Seas 
Lazenby, Rev. Hervey, Jr., Antlers 
Miller, ev. Harry, Coalgate 
Spivey, Rev.’ Raymond B., Madill 


Mangum Presbytery 

Bennett, Rev. Walter A. 
Oklah 
Hoffins, Rev. Gary, Oklahoma Cit 
McCall, Rev. R. K., Shawnee 
Melvin, Rev. M. E., Oklahoma Cit 
1236 N. W. 12th St. 

Ramsay, Rev. John C., Lawton 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLIN 


Bethel Presbytery 
Bailey, Rev. C. R., McConnellville 
Dendy, Rev. J. T., Rock Hill 
Grier, Rev. T. F., Chester 
ute 1 
Mowbray, Rev. Thos. K., Sharon 
Nickell, Rev. W. Paul, Waxhaw 


Charleston Presbytery 
Beckett, Rev. T. A., James Island 
Brown, Rev. C. M., Denmark 
Dendy, Rev. Wm. H., Summervill 
Johnson, Rev. J. K., Estill 
Overcash, Rev. E. H., Charleston 
Sneed, Rev. H. L., Moncks Corner 
Spencer, Rev. C. S., Edisto Island 


Congaree Presbytery 
Baker, Rev. Walter L., Bethune 
Kincaid, Rev. F., McG., Edgefield 
MacEachern, Rev. John, Ridgeway 
Mitchell, Rev. A. M., Columbia 


Enoree Presbytery 
Clary, Rev. E. G., Jonesville 
Eikel, Rev. L. H., Inman 
Ford, Rev. W. M., Wellford 
*MacIntyre, Rev. H. A., Woodruff 
Pratt, Rev. H. W., Landrum 
Quarles, Mrs. T. T., Spartanburg 


Harmony Presbytery 
Bridgman, Rev. Harold T., Sumte 


Pee Dee Presbytery 
Arnold, Rev. W. D., McColl 
Boyle, Rev. W. P., Hamer 
Brearley, Rev. C. D., Myrtle Beach 
Coble, Rev. C. P., Claussen | 
Plowden, Rev. C. M., Jr., Society 
Smyth, Rev. E. A., Hartsville 


Piedmont Presbytery 
Frierson, Rev. W. C., Westminster 
Hill, Rev. David M., Iva 
Wallace, Rev. I. E., Pelzer 


South Carolina Presbytery 


Brown, Rev. L. W., Goldville 
Harmon, Rev. F. J., Laurens 
Howze, Rev. T. M., Newberry __ 
Somerville, Rev. W. G., Cross Hill 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 
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*Wilson, Rev. G. A., Brownsville 


Columbia Presbytery 
Crabb, Rev. C. V., Columbia . 
Ramsay, Rev. Chas. S., Lynnville 
Turpin, Rev. G. H., Delrose__ 
Wallace, Rev. J. D., Spring Hill 


Memphis Presbytery 


Baker, Rev. B. W., Atoka . 
chau, Rev. R. M., Bethel Spri 
Gardner, Rev: Joe C., Trenton 
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sions, 803 Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Executive Secre- 


tary; Rev. S. B. Lapsley, Educational 
Secretary; Rev. Homer McMillan, 


D.D., General Secretary; Rev. B. K. 
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M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Tex.: Rev. H. H. Thompson, Director. 


CounciL, 410 Atlantic 
Richmond 19, Virginia: 

Lacy, D.D., Chairman; Rev. 

Caldwell, D.D., Director. 




































Our Joy Sift 


U4 


Well pleasing to. God 


When Paul received the help from the Philippian Christians he wrote: 
Your generous gifts are a fragrant perfume, the kind God approves.” 


Enriching Ourselves 


“My God,” wrote the grateful apostle, “shall supply all your needs from his 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus.’ . 


Joyful Employ 


Paul declared that the Corinthian Christians with earnest entreaty begged 
the favor of taking upon them ‘“‘the fellow ship of the ministering to the saints.’ 


Your Opportunity Now 


Aid must still go from the funds of Ministerial Relief to the homes of 430 

— and missionaries of our own household—109 ministers, 289 widows, 

7 homes of orphans, and 15 unordained missionaries. What will be your gift 
to the Joy Gift? 
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410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 














